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THE COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER'’S RE- 
FLECTIONS, 
; (IN THE FOREIGN OFFICE.) 
Wet, really, I think when one looks about Eu- 


rope, 
One may say that matters are going on swim- 
ming} 
For a party who likes to give fools and knaves 
due rope, 
And then seize the opening to lecture them 
trimmingly. 
Not to speak of the numerous tempests in tea- 


cups— 
As, the state of row normal in China, Japan, 
New Zealand, or Athens, where Greek against 
Greek ups 
And ats it, in spite of King George, poor 
young man ! — 


In Turkey there’s Abdul-as-iz looking sickly, 
And like to be Abdul-as-was if his vassals 
Go on setting their backs up like porcupines 
prickly 
t Mahound and the Moslem, his cadis 
and castles. 


> . 


To Romans and Turks, spite of snubs, sneers, 
and scornings, 
The despatches I’ve penned (if they knew how 
to read) ! 


The valu’ble lectures and lessons and warnings 
I’ve fired at the Russians (who paid them no 
heed) ! 


There was Tartar oppression and Polish prostra- 
tion 
Gave a chance for a lecture on duties and rights, 
And I think I may say I improved the occasion— 
If no other improvement my labor requites. 


I hope that my language was all that it should be ; 
That I trod, with due pressure, on Russia’s 
corns : 
And you’ll own, nothing neater or more nimble 
could be 
Than the way, when she growled, that I drew 
in my horns. 


America, too, has afforded an opening 
For some very complete letter-writing indeed : 
And I'll back my transitions from snarling to 
soap’ning 
For neatness ’gainst most things you’re likely 
to read. 


But of all the magnificent chances for writing 
That ever a born despatch-writer befell, 
The best’s German’s quarrel with Dane ; while 
they’re fighting, 
I sit in my office, and give it both well. 


Where they’re both in the wrong I demonstrate 
astutely, 
What both ought to doI distinctly lay down ; 
Rapenenens attte to Denmark, while sufferirg 
acutely, 
And justice to Prussia, while cribbing a crown. 
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For foul deeds I can find words still fairer and 
more fair : 
As for fighting—it’s alwaysa hazardous game: ~ 
And if apprehension of war should breed warfare, 
We must plead our intentions, and pocket the 
blame. 


Talk’s the thing I prefer, if I’m cut off my writ- 


ing: 
And a Conference may lead to despatches 
again : 
There’s only one course that I deprecate—fight- 
¢ Ing— 
And such stuff as ‘Britannia ruling the 
main.”’ 


If we’re cuffed on the right cheek, our duty 
(we’re told it) 
Is to offer the left cheek for cuff number two: 
We’ve a great deal of cheek yet uncutffed, so let’s 
hold it 
For Prussia and Austria to cuff black and blue. 


It is true one still talks of the old British Lion : 
But the animal now is the sign of a shop: 
As a nation of tradesmen, on business relying, 
We must stick to despatches, and armaments 
drop. 
It is true we are strong, that our strength might 
be mighty 
To protect right and weakness from brute-force 
and wrong ; 
But business is business : such notions are flighty, 
Helping weakness don’t pay: better side with 
the strong. 


If one’s forced to protest, just to keep up appear- 
ances, 
We'll protest in strong language, for words 
are but wind, 
As for action—just think of our cargoes and 
clearances ! 
Leave those to draw swords who have no shops 


to mind. 
—Punch. 


MY FRIEND. 
Two days ago with dancing glancing hair, 
With living lips and eyes : 
Now pale, dumb, blind, she lies ; 
So pale, yet still so fair. 


We have not left her yet, not yet alone ; 
But soon must leave her where 
She will not miss our care, 

Bone of our bone. 


Weep not ; O friends, we should not weep ; 
Our friend of friends lies full of rest ; 
No sorrow rankles in her breast, 

Fallen fast asleep. 


She sleeps below, 

She wakes and laughs above : 

To-day, as she walked, let us walk in love ; 
To-morrow follow so. 


Curistina G. Rosset. 





—Maemillan’s Magazine. 
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THE STYLE OF BALZAC AND THACKERAY. 

Towarps the latter end of the year 1850, 
there died, in Paris, one who has exerted a 
more marked influence on modern French lit- 
erature than any other man of his age, and 
whose influence has been indirectly reflected 
upon the literature of our -own country. 
That man was Balzac, a writer not much 
read in England, save by the few studious 
obscure individuals who ransack the French 
literature for something more than the mate- 
vials for an ‘‘ original drama,’’ or the per- 
plexing incidents of a mysterious novel. That 
Balzac’s works are not more generally known 
to the English public, is a mystery yet to be 
solved, and an error which we trust will be 
one day remedied ; for those forty-five vol- 
umes which he left behind as a legacy to the 
literature of his country, under the title of 
‘‘La Comedie Humaine,’’ contain a more 


subtile analysis of human life and passion, a 
more vivid picture of men and manners, than 
anything that has been transmitted to poster- 
ity by the pen of one single man since the 
days of Shakspeare. It has so often been 
objected by the English critic that the French 
school of fiction is one of extravagant im- 


probabilities and refined immorality, that the 
mere recommendation of a French novel is 
quite sufficient to excite the alarm, if not 
the indignation, of many worthy people of 
most approved principles, who, nevertheless, 
delight in the perusal of such novels as ‘* No- 
bly False,’’ ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy,’’ and 
a hundred others. This may have something 
to do with the ignorance of English readers 
of the treasures lying hidden in the ‘‘ Com- 
edie Humaine ;”’ but although Balzac is not 
wholly free from the vices peculiar to French 
novelists, yet we may safely assert that there 
will be found in his works very little of that 
which some fastidious reader of a modern 
sensational novel would term ‘ objectionable.” 
Many of his works are wholly free from any 
trace of this dreaded taint ; he is never coarse, 
never frivolous, and France may fairly meet 
all criticism on her school of fiction by point- 
ing to her Balzac, who, with his caustic wit,— 
more brilliant though less bitter than that of 
Douglas Jerrold,—his polished style, his keen 
perception of character, amounting almost to 
an instinct, has not only elevated the tone of 
her own romances, but has tinged, if not in 
a great measure formed, the style of one of 
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the greatest novelists of England,—the late 
lamented author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 

Perhaps before endeavoring to compare the 
styles of Balzac and Thackeray, it would be 
interesting to notice some one or two extraor- 
dinary coincidences in the careers of the two 
men. 

As soon a8 he had attained his majority, 
Balzac, much against the advice of his parents, 
left home, and took up his abode in the re- 
nowned Quartier Latin, a region in Paris 
which has no parallel in any other European 
city. A Utopian republic of artists, law 
students, medical students, literary aspirants 
of all nations and tongues, living together on 
terms of perfect amity,—a wild, jolly, reck- 
less community, acknowledging no other law 
than its own unwritten code, whose enact- 
ments are suited to the temperaments of these 
gay Bohemians. Thither went Balzac; and 
ina garret, living upon a diet that would 
have starved an Edinborough reviewer, he 
passed some two or three years of hard labor. 
Into this community, and at about the same 
age, Thackeray entered, and acquired that 
love of artist life which, like Balzac, he has 
80 pleasantly depicted and so frequently al- 
luded to in many of his works. 

After an ineffectual struggle to attain pop- 
ularity asa writer, Balzac’s father insisted 
upon his turning his attention to some more 
promising career, advanced him a considera- 
ble sum of money, and started him in busi- 
ness. At the age of twenty-seven, he had 
failed in that business, lost all his money, 
and retired again into solitude a ruined man, 
to write vigorously for his livelihood. At 
about the same age, Thackeray lost his fortune 
in an unsuccessful speculation; and after 
much previous dilletante writing, began to 
sit to his desk in earnest, with the bravery of 
a brave man struggling against adversity. 
Balzac worked on steadily through a ten 
years’ obscurity, patiently striving to attract 
public notice, when by one bold effort in the 
shape of the ‘* Physiologie du Mariage,” he 
reached the foremost rank of the writers of 
his day, being then thirty-two. Thackeray, 


‘as his biography tells us, spent a similar ten 


years in almost ineffectual struggle, when, 
like Balzac, at one stroke, and by the issue 
of ‘* Vanity Fair,’’ he attracted the attention 
of the literary world of England, and was 
thenceforth recognized as one of her first nov- 
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elists, being at that time also about the age 
of thirty-seven. Twenty years of labor 
brought fame and fortune to both, and the 
parallel of their lives ran on to the end per- 
fect ; for they both suddenly fell victims to 
the same fatal malady,—Balzac at fifty, and 
Thackeray at fifty-two, both enjoying the 
gentle shelter of an aged mother’s love, and 
both honored, beloved, and lamented. A 
strange, most strange, parallel, scarcely to be 
found in the lives of any other two men in 
the literary history of any period. 

We now advance to the investigation of 
the styles of these two great writers, and we 
must here premise a few observations con- 
cerning the material upon which they had 
to work. The heroic age must have gone 
out with what is called the dawn of civiliza- 
tion; for from that time we find heroes mak- 
ing way for merchants, troubadours for 
commercial travellers, and chivalry for po- 
licemen. Baronial halls retired before well- 
appointed mansions, retainers threw aside 
their jerkins of dull leather for a material of 
a softer nature and more brilliant hue; the 
even tenor of that romantic existence, inter- 
rupted occasionally by those tipsy brawls 
which formed the undercurrent of chivalry, 
was supplanted by the present gay, active, 
busy life, with its myriad of strange actors, 
and its multiplicity of conflicting and novel 
interests; an age of mighty achievements 
and mighty shams ; an age adorned with the 
dazzling splendor of much real wealth, and 
the thin eleciroplate of much genteel pov- 
erty ; an age of boundless charities, tempered 
by workhouses ; an age of good and evil; a 
broad, checkered life, whose undulations are 
as varied as the aspects of nature, or the 
ever-changing emotions of the human heart. 

No two men could have appeared more 
fitted to stereotype the manners of such an 
age as this than Balzac and Thackeray. 
Without being dazzled by the glare or 
stunned by the noise of the world, they 
watched the scene narrowly, penetrated be- 
neath the surface of social life, and discov- 
ered the simple machinery by which it was 
all worked. They glided noiselessly through 
the gay masquerade with us, telling us 
strange stories, and occasionally lifting the 
mask of some passer-by, when we saw what 
miserable padded wretches the blustering 
Hectors of life often are ; and as to the Ve- 
nuses and Dianas, when we came close to 








them,—and they had their masks off,—we 
saw that so far from being goddesses, they 
were very ordinary people indeed. Conse- 
quently, instead of describing imaginary 
heroes and heroinws, these keen observers of 
life have depicted men and women, not beau- 
tiful sculptured statues, but living objects,— 
some far from being handsome, but all real, 
warm, palpitating, living. They forced 
their way through external appearances, 
through the elegant outworks of life, and 
dragged human nature to view in all its 
truthful and terrible reality. Both gifted 
with a keen sense of the ridiculous, with a 
bright vein of satire, their pictures of life 
have a striking similitude ; and in fine, in 
their opinions, their views, and their style of 
expressing them, there is a consistency and a 
likeness which may be best illustrated by a 
few comparisons. 

Take the great secret of success as pro- 
pounded by the two men. Balzac from bit- 
ter experience knew what was the fate of 
modest struggling worth, had doubtless often 
compared it with the rapid success of many 
a flourishing charlatan, and had come to the 
conclusion that success in life depends a 
great deal more on boldness and persistent 
energy than on actual merit: such is the 
nature of human admiration. He develops 
this theory in the ‘* Peau de Chagrin,”’ where 
Rastignac, who is a gay man of the world, 
advises Raphael, the poor, patient, obscure 
student, as to the proper way of proceeding. 
He tells him that, instead of shutting himself 
up and laboring at his books, he should go 
into the world and accustom men to hear his 
name, to force himself upon their notice, in- 
different about what they may think. 


‘¢ Let us examine results,’’ he says. ‘* You 
only work. Well, you will gain nothing. 
As for me, I am ready for everything, and 
good at nothing, idle as possible; and yet I 
shall accomplish everything. I spread my- 
self about; I push myself forward; people 
make room for me. I oan of myself; peo- 
ple believe me. I create debts; people pay 
them off. A man’s life isa speculation ; he 
places his capital in friends, in pleasures, in 
protectors, and acquaintances.”’ 


The same theory is developed rather more 


fully in the following passage from ‘‘ The 
Newcomes : ’”’— , 


‘* To push on in the crowd, every male or 
female struggler must use his shoulders. If 





Pade a 
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& better place than yours presents itself just 
beyond your neighbor, elbow him, and take 
it. Look how a ging 2 aurposed man or 
woman, at court, at a hh or exhibition, 
wherever there is a comvetition and a 
squeeze, gets the best place ; the nearest the 
sovereign, if bent on kissing the royal hand ; 
the closest to the grand stand, if minded to 
go to Ascot; the best view and hearing of 
the Rev. Mr. Thumpington, when all the 
town is rushing to hear that exciting divine ; 
the largest quantity of ice champagne and 
seltzer, cold paté, or other his or her favorite 
flesh-pot, if gluttonously minded, at a sup- 
per, whence hundreds of people come empty 
away.” 


The same theory, only more fully worked 
out and applied to a few instances. We 
shall endeavor to show presently in what 
points these two great students of human na- 
ture differed in their estimate of the female 
character ; but as regards the female charac- 
ter in the personification of the mother-in- 
law, they are both heartily agreed. 

In the ‘‘ Petites Miseres de la Vie Conju- 
gale,’’ one of the most amusing of Balzac’s 
works, Adolphe is married, and, like Clive 
Newcome, taken in charge by his mother-in- 
law. The scene is a drive into the country ; 
the mother-in-law is seated with her daugh- 
ter chatting about the excursion. Adolphe 
wishes to return home to dinner; the ‘‘ belle 
mere”? is anxious for a dinner & /a campagne, 
and stimulates her daughter by saying, 
«¢ After all, Adolphe is right ; it is more eco- 
nomical to dine at home.” 

Incited by the word ‘ economical,”’ the 
wife begins to torment the husband, but to 
no purpose ; and the ‘ bel/e mere’’ completes 
the mischief by another stroke. ‘* Never 
mind, Caroline, he will do as he pleases.” 
Consequently, by the time they return, the 
wife is sulky, the husband cross, and the 
whole pleasure of the trip has been destroyed. 
He adds, ‘‘ Nothing tries your patience more 
than being managed by your mother-in-law ; 
she is a hypocrite, enchanted to see you at 
cross purposes with her daughter, and softly, 
and with infinite precautions, she pours oil 
on the fire. ‘You must bear all 


these little things for the sake of a woman 
who is in such a delicate situation,’ whispers 
your atrocious mother-in-law.” 

“In the evening you hear her consoling 
her daughter with these terrible words: 
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‘ Be calm ; they are all selfish: your father 
was just the same.’ ”’ 

Clive’s mother-in-law—Mrs. Mackenzie, 
the campaigner—is no better than the ‘‘ belle 
mere’’ of Balzac. The reader will recolleet 
the scene at Boulogne, where they try to 
separate the married people from that worthy 
lady. It was all but accomplished, but the 
weather was rough, ‘‘ and he was pronounced 
a brute to venture on it with a wife in 
Rosey’s situation.’’ 


‘* Behind that ‘ situation’ the widow 

shielded herself. She clung to her adored 
child, and from that bulwark discharged 
abuse and satire at Clive and his father. 
. ._. She averred that she might be re- 
duced to beggary ; that she might be robbed 
of her last farthing, and swindled and cheat- 
ed; that she might see her daughter’s for- 
tune flung away by unprincipled adventurers, 
and her blessed child left without even the 
comforts of life; but desert her in such a 
situation she never would—no, never ! ”’ 


The ‘ atrocious mother-in-law ’’ of Balzac 
and ‘‘the campaigner” of Thackeray are 
alike in all their features, both continually 
throwing oil on the fire, and both inyariably 
taking shelter behind the terrible ‘ situa- 
tion.” : 

In his estimate of the female character, 
Thackeray is an instance of how a very wise 
and clever man may he led astray by a theme 
so full of subtile perplexities and mysterious 
contradictions as that mystery of mysteries, 
a woman’s heart. Balzac himself humbly 
acknowledges the insuperable difficulties of 
the study, in his ‘‘ Petites Miseres de la Vie 
Conjugale,” where he says, “To know 
them as I know them is to know very little 
about them ; they do not know themselves ; 
—in fine, the Creator was deceived in the 
only one he had to govern, and whom he had 
taken the trouble to create.’’ It has been 
objected that Thackeray never sketched a 
thoroughly good woman, whilst all his bad 
women are masterpieces. That he acknow]l- 
edged the existence of really good women, 
and reverenced them, there are plenty of evi- 
dences here and there in his works; that he 
could have sketched them had he chosen, 
there cannot be the slightest question; that 
he has not sketched them so perfectly, so 
completely, as he has done their opposites is 





an artistic defect which has been justly re- 
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proved. His pictures of frivolous, intriguing, 
bad women are executed con amore, and 
with the greatest minuteness,—so perfect and 
80 faultless as works of art as to make it a 
matter of wonder that he who knew so thor- 
oughly the weaknesses and follies of the fe- 
male character did not leave behind him, as 
a set-off to these terrible pictures, some em- 
bodiments of their virtues, some incarnations 
of self-sacrificing devotion and unsullied 
purity, qualities which we feel sure no man 
was more able to recognize, or more ready to 

reverence than he. His bad women are ex- 
“ecuted, as we have already said, with artistic 
enthusiasm, whilst his good women seem to 
be sketched, as it were, by the hand of an un- 
willing workman. There are no artistic 
defects in his Becky Sharp, or his Baroness 
Bernstein ; but two of his most prominent 
good women, Amelia Sedley and Ethel New- 
come ome seriously defective, the one being a 
fool and the other'a flirt. His virtue has the 
Rochefoucauld taint in it,—it is worldly, 
politic, or proud. Mrs. Hobson Newcome, 
‘¢ consummate virtue,’’ as she is called, is 
nevertheless mean, jealous, selfish, and even 
spiteful. That there is no absolute perfec- 
tion in the world we all know, but that 
women are virtuous without being spiteful, 
intriguing, or stupid, is a fact of which every 
man in his own experience can find proofs 
if he will. There is no such defect in Bal- 
zac ; he took a more complete estimate of the 
female character ; his bad women and his 
good are sketched with equal justice, as any 
one will acknowledge who reads his ‘* Eu- 
génie Grandet,” ‘‘ Femme de trente Ans,”’ 
or ‘* Physiologie du Mariage ;”’ so that we 
are driven to the conclusion that he must 
lave had a more thorough knowledge of the 
female heart, or was a better artist ‘than his 
English compeer. In many other points 
their conclusions about women are strangely 
coincident. They have both given a most 
' touching picture of the patience of women 
under domestic tyranny, which we shall 
extract, not only as a comparison of their 
opinions, but also as an excellent specimen 
of the similarity of their styles, which may 
be seen by the most cursory examination. 

In Balzac’s ‘* Lys dans la Vallec,” there 
occurs the following passage :— 


‘What weakness! What impotence in 
human justice! It only avenges open acts. 
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Why, on the one hand, should you punish 
with death and shame the murderer who 
slays at a stroke, who generally surprises you 
in slumber, and sends you to sleep forever, 
or who strikes suddenly, and spares you the 
agony? And why, on the other hand, should 
you accord a life of happiness and esteem to 
the murderer who pours the gall drop by 
drop into the soul, and undermines the af 
to destroy it? Oh, the number of unpunished 
murderers! What complaisance for elegant 
vice! What acquittal for homicide caused 
by moral persecutions ! 

‘‘T have seen many such victims who are 
as well known to you as tome. Madame de 
Beauseante who went a few days before my 
departure to Normandy dying! The Duch- 
ess of Langeais compromised, Lady Brandon 
brought to Torraine, to die in that humble 
house where Lady Dudley stayed for two 
weeks, and slain by what a horrible catastro- 
phe! Our age is fertile in events of this 
nature. Who did not know that poor young 
lady who poisoned herself, overcome by the 
jealousy which, perhaps, was killing Madame 
de Mortsauf? Who has not trembled at the 
destiny of that charming young girl who, 
like a flower stung by agadfly, perished after 
two years of married life, a victim to her own 
virtuous ignorance,—victim of a miserable 
wretch, to whom Bonquerolles, Montriveau 
de Marsay give the hand of friendship, be- 
cause it suits their political projects? Who 
has not palpitated at the recital of the last 
moments of that woman, whom no prayer 
(could unbend, and who would not see her 
husband again, though she had so nobly paid 
off his debts ? 

** The world and science are the accom- 
plices of these crimes for which there is no 
court of justice. It seems that no one dies 
of chagrin, of despair, of hidden miseries, 
or of fruitless hopes. The new nomencla- 
ture has ingenious words to explain every- 
thing. Gastric fever, pericarditis, the thou- 
sand maladies of woman, serve as a passport 
for funerals, escorted by hypocritical tears, 
which the hand of the notary will soon dr 
up. Is there at the bottom of this unhappi- 
ness some law of which we have no cogni- 
zance? Is there in existence a strong, ven- 
omous life which battens upon gentle and 
tender creatures? Mon Dieu! do I then be- 
long to a race of tigers? ”’ 


Compare this passage with the following, 
taken from ‘* The Newcomes : ”— 


‘¢ Do you know, gentle and unsuspicious 
neighbors, or have you ever reckoned, as you 
have made your calesiotion of society, how 
many most respectable husbands help to kill 
their wives, how many respectable wives aid 
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in sending their husbands to Hades? The 
wife of a chimney-sweep or a journeyman 
butcher comes shuddering before a police 
magistrate, her head bound up, her body 
scarred and bleeding with me which the 
drunken ruffian, her lord, has administered. 
A poor shop-keeper or mechanic is driven 
out of his home by the furious ill-temper of 
the shrill virago, his wife, takes to the pub- 
lic house, to evil courses, to neglecting his 
business, to the gin-bottle, to delirium tre- 
mens, to perdition. Bow street and policemen 
and newspaper reporters have cognizance 
and a certain jurisdiction of these vulgar 
matrimonial crimes; but in politer com- 
pany how many murderous assaults are there 

y husband or wife, where the woman is not 
felled by the actual fist, though she staggers 
and sinks under blows quite as cruel and 
effectual,—when, with old wounds yet un- 
healed, which she strives to hide under a 
smiling face from the world, she has to bear 
up and to be stricken down, and rise to her 
feet again under fresh strokes of torture? 
If you were acquainted with the history of 
every family in your street, don’t you know 
that in two or three of the houses there such 
tragedies have been playing? Is not the 
young mistress of No. 20 already pining at 

er husband’s desertion? the kind master to 
No. 30 racking his fevered brains, and toil- 
ing through sleepless nights, to pay for the 
jewels on his wife’s neck and the carriage out 
of which she ogles Lothario in the park? 
The fate under which man or woman falls— 
blow of brutal tyranny, heartless desertion, 
weight of domestic care too heavy to bear— 
are not blows such as these constantly strik- 
ing people down?”’ 


o 

If the reader will only take the trouble to 
compare these two passages, he will perceive 
the strong likeness in the style of Thackeray 
to that of Balzac. The sentiment of the one 
passage is the exact counterpart of the other, 
with this single exception, that Balzac ap- 
plied it only to the wife’s sorrows, whilst 
Thackeray has, in addition, applied it to the 
husband’s. But the marked peculiarities of 
Thackeray's style may be clearly traced in 
the passage of the French author. There is 
the same caustic vein of thought, suggesting 
the antithesis between thé speedy punish- 
ment of open brutality and the impunity 
with which a victim may be crushed under a 
weight of moral brutality more ferocious, 
more fatal, but over which conventionality 
and refinement have thrown a yeil, and of 
which justice takes no note ; the same pointed 
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personal form of sentence, as if to drive the 
truth home into the heart of every reader : 
** Do you know?’ “ Have you calculated ?”’ 
And then Balzac’s: ‘* Who has not known?”’ 
‘* Who has not trembled?’ ‘* Who has not 
palpitated ?’? The same vigorous application 
of the truth to actual instances, such as come 
within the observation of every one: the 
lady of No. 20 pining away at her husband’s 
desertion : the kind master at No. 30 racking 
his brains, ete. ; the poor young lady who 
poisoned herself undey- the secret tortures of 
jealousy ; the outrag~ wife who nobly paid 
off her husband’s debts, and yet would pot 
see him in her last moments. Do not these 
marked similarities of idea,—this harmony 
in the ring of their sentences,—this family 
likeness in their conceptions and sentiments, 
illustrate the proposition we have set out 
with,—that the sharp, caustic, profound ge- 
nius of the author of ‘La Comedie Hu- 
maine’’ has exerted a powerful influence 
over the form of opinion, the cast of thought, 
and the peculiar ring or tone of style so char- 
acteristic in the author of ‘ Vanity Fair ’’? 

There is a passage in that well-known 
work, which bears upon the defect in the 
author’s estimate of the character of a good 
woman alluded to. We shall have to quote 
the whole passage presently, but it is to the 
concluding sentence we call attention. He 
pays her a graceful compliment for her’ hu- 
mility and devotion, her readiness to take the 
man’s faults on her side and bear them, and 
then he deduces this unfortunate axiom : 
‘It is those who injure women who get the 
most kindness from them. They are born 
timid and tyrants; and maltreat those who 
are humblest before them.” ‘ He will not let 
the good woman be good from principle ; she 
must be terrified into humility, frightened 
into devotion ; she must either be a bully or 
a martyr. Now, without meaning anything 
invidious, we should have thought that an 
Englishman’s estimate of woman ought to be 
at least as high, if not higher, than that of 
a Frenchman ; but Balzac, in all his works, 
has never insinuated such an unhappy solu- 
tion of woman’s tenderness as that. His 
theory is contained in one sentence in “ Eu- 
genie Grandet :’’ ‘‘ Woman has this in com- 
mon with angels, that suffering beings belong: 
especially to her.”” One idea seems to have 
struck both these writers forcibly,—that in 
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the sum total of the happiness of a life wo- 
man gets the lesser share. Compare the fol- 
lowing passages. Balzac, in ‘‘ Eugenie Gran- 
det,” says,— 


‘‘In every situation woman has more 
causes of grief than man, and suffers more 
than he. Man has his strength and the ex- 
ercise of his power ; he is busy, goes about, 
occupies his attention, thinks, looks forward, 
to the future and finds consolation in it; but 
woman stays at home, remains face to face 
with her sorrow, from which nothing dis- 
tracts her; she descends to the very depths 
of the abyss it has opened, measures it, and 
often fills it with her vows and tears. To 
feel, to love, to suffer, tu devote herself, will 
always be the text of the life of woman.” ~ 


Thackeray recognizes the sentiment fully 
in ‘* Vanity Fair: ’— 


‘Oh, you poor women! oh, you poor se- 
eret martyrs and victims, whose life is a tor- 
ture, who are stretched on racks in your bed- 
rooms, and who lay your heads down on 
the block daily at the drawing-room table! 
Every man who watches your pains, or peers 
imto those dark places where the torture is 
administered to you, must Re you, and 
thank God that he has a beard.”’ 


Again :— ° 


‘«T know few things more affecting than 
that timorous debasement and self-humilia- 
tion ofa woman. How she owns that it isshe, 
and not the man, who is guilty! How she 
takes all the faults on her side! How she 
courts, in a manner, punishment for the 
wrongs which she has not committed, and 
persists in shielding the real culprit! It is 
those who injure women who get the most 
kindness from them. They are born timid 
and tyrants,” etc. 


Then, when speaking of the ease with which 
women hide their feelings, their patience as 
compared with that of men, Thackeray says 
in ** The Newcomes,”’— 


‘* To coax, to flatter, and befool some one is 
every, woman’s business ; she is none if she 
declines this office. But men are not provided 
with such ory of humbug or endurance. 
They perish and pine away miserably when 
bored, or they shrink off to the club or the 
public-house for comfort.” 


The refined cruelty which women. some- 
times practise upon. each other has been 
touched upon by our two authors in passages 
‘ which have the same marked likeness, of 
thought and style. In the “ Petites Miséres 
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de la VieConjugale”’ there is an amusing 
description of a little matrimonial incident, 
the truth of which, probably, the experience 
of most married readers will confirm. Ma- 
dame Adolphe and her husband are going to 
a ball. Infinite pains have been spent on 
madame and at last she is ready :— 


‘The carriage is brought up. All the 
house watches madame as she goes out. She 
is the masterpiece in which they have all had 
a hand, and they all admire her as the pro- 
duction of their common labors. Your wife 
sets out intoxicated with herself, and not very 
well pleased with you. She marches to the 
ball gloriously, like a cherished picture finally 
touched up in the atelier, caressed by the 
painter, and at last sent to the exhibition in 
the vast bazaar of the Louvre. Your wife 
finds, alas! fifty women present more beauti- 
fal than she; they have invented toilets of 
an enormous price, more or less original, and 
there happens for the’ feminine masterpiece 
what happens to the work of art at the Louvre, 
—your wife's dress pales by the side of one 
very similar but whose more brilliant color 
extinguishes it. Caroline is nothing ; she is 
scarcely noticed. When there are sixty 
handsome women ina drawing-room, the sen- 
timent of beauty is lost. Your wife becomes 
something very ordinary. The little strata- 
gem of her smile, usually so perfect, is not 
appreciated amongst the grand expressions 
of bold and haughty ladies. She is extin- 

uished. She is not even invited to dance. 
She tries to smile—to look pleased; but as 
she is not pleased, she hears people saying, 
* Madame Adolphe is not very good-looking.’ 
Other women hypocritically ask her if she is 
in pain,—why shedoes not dance. They have 
a repertoire of malicious expressions, covered 
with good-nature, and plated with kindness 
enough to damn a saint, to drive an ape seri- 
ous, and to chill.a demon.”’ 


In “* Vanity Fair ’’ we have an instance of 
the good-natured malice in the ball scene, 
where Becky Sharp, or rather Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, flirts with Mr. George Osborne, and 
then cruelly teases poor Mrs. George, who is 
suffering all the pangs of jealousy. She thus 
operates upon her victim :— 


‘* « For God’s.eake, stop him from gambling, 
or he will ruin himself! Why don't you 
come to us of an evening, instead of moping. 
at home with that Captain Dobbin. I dare 
say he is ¢rés-aimable ; but how could one love 
a man with feet of such a size? Your hus- 
band’s..feet are darlings. Here he comesy 
Where. have. yon. been, wretch? Here: ia 
Emmy crying her eyes out for you. Are you 
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coming to fetch me for the quadrille?’ and she 
left her bouquet and shawl by Amelia’s side 
and tripped off with George to dance. Wo- 
men only know how to wound.so. There is 
poison on the tips of their little shafts which 
stings a thousand times more than a man’s 
blunter weapon. Our om Emmy, who never 
hated, never sneered all her life, was power- 


less in the hands of her remorseless. little 
enemy..”” 
Again in the same book where Becky goes 
up-stairs amongst the great ladies after the 
dinner at Gaunt House :— 


‘* As they say the persons who hate Irish- 
men most are Irishmen, so assuredly the 
reatest tyrants over women are women. 
V hen poor little Becky, alone with the ladies, 
went up to the fireplace whither the great 
ladics hid repaired, the great ladies marched 
away and took possession of a table of draw- 
ings. When Becky followed them to the 
table of drawings, they dropped off one by 
one to the fire again. She tried to speak to 
one of the children, but Master George Gaunt 
was called away by his mamma; and the 
stranger was treated with such cruelty finally, 
that even Lady Steyne herself pitied her.” 


One more quotation, and we have done. It 
is a portion of a letter written by a lady in 
“‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée,”’ to a young gentle- 
man on his entering life, and contains advice 
so valuable that it would well repay the study 
of the French language to read and master it. 
The reader will recognize in it that spirit of 
worldly wisdom which characterized the hom- 
ilies of Major Pendennis. After touching on 
nearly all the topics which would concern a 
youth just going into society, she says,— 


‘IT now come to a grave question: your 
conduct amongst women. In the drawing- 
rooms where you are going, take for your 

rinciple not to waste yourself in coquetry. 

ne of the most successful men of the last 
century was accustomed never to occupy 
himself with more than one person during 
the same evening, and always to attach him- 
self to those who appeared neglected. That 
man, my dear child, was the master-spirit 
of his age. Most young men thus waste 
their precious fortune,—the time necesse 
to create relationships which form one-hal 
of social life. As they —_ by themselves, 
they have very little to do to attach others to 
their interests, but this springtime is rapid. 
Learn to employ it well. Cultivate influen- 
tial women. Tafinential women are elderly 
women ; they will teach you the, alliances, 
the secrets of all families, and the shortest 
roads to success; They will beyours heartily, 
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Protection is their last love; they will serve 
you marvellously; they will talk about. you 
and make you desirah e. Flee from young 
women! ‘The woman of fifty years of age 
will do everything for you, the woman of 
twenty nothing; the one will demand all 
your life, the other only a moment’s atten- 
tion. Joke and be agreeable with 3 

girls if you will; they areincapable of aseri- 
ous thought, my friend; they are egotistical, 
little, without real friendship ; they only love 
themselves ; they will sacrifice you to the first 
success. Besides,-they all demand devotion, 


{and your situation requires it towards your- 


éelf,—two irreconcilable pretensions. None 
of them will enter into your interests—the 
will think of themselves, not of you; they will 
injure you more by their vanity than the 
will serve you by their attachment ; they. will 
devour your time without scruple, will cause 
you to spend your fortune, will destroy you 
with the best grace in the world. If you 
complain, the most foolish among them will 
prove to you that her glove is worth the 
whole world,—that. nothing is more glorious 
than to serve her. You know not with what 
perfidious art they will convert a passing taste 
into a love which commences on earth and 
should continne in heaven. The day when 
they will quit you they will tell you that the 
dictum ‘ I love no longer ’ justifies their aban- 
doning you, just as that of ‘I love’ excuses 
their passion—that love is involuntary. Ab- 
surd! Believe me true love is eternal, infi- 
nite, always true to itself; it is equable, pure, 
without violent demonstration; it may be 
seen in gray hairs always young in heart 
None of these things are to be found in @ 
worldly woman. She will interest you in 
her griefs, she will appear the gentlest and 
least exacting of women, but when it becomes 
necessary she will dominter over you slowly, 
and make you do her wishes. You will want 
to bea diplomatist—to go and come—to study, 
men, interests, and countries. No, you must 
remain at Paris with her; she will tie you.to 
her apron, and the more devotion you show, 
the more ungrateful she will be. You will 
sink some day, but she will float over you. 
The least intriguing woman has infinite strat- 
agems; the most imbecile triumphs by the 
little suspicion she excites; the least danger- 
ous would be the one who would love you 
without knowing why, would quit you with- 
out motive, and resume you from vanity. 
Both will destroy you in the present and the 
future.” 


The last peculiarity we shall notice observ- 
able in both writers is this: the connection 
which is maintained between the characters 
of all their works,—a.sort of family continue~ 





tion. Beatrice Esmond turns up afterwards 
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as Baroness Bernstein. Young Pendennis 
reappears in ‘* The Newcdmes ;’’ the Major 
is alluded to; so is Warrington. In Balzac 
the Nucingens, Rastignac, Bixiou, De Mar- 
say, Madame’Fichtaminel, the Deschars, re- 
appear continually in ‘the working out of. 
other plots. 

Many additional passages might have been 
selected, but we think these will suffice to 


show how much the style of Thackeray was | 


influenced by that of Balzac. 

We have adverted to the defect in Thack- 
eray’s delineation of women ; it is but just 
that we should pay our humble tribute to 
his delineations of men. They are master- 
pieces without a fault, whether in the pol- 
ished villany of a Steyne, the contemptible 
meanness of Sir Barnes, the sterling friend- 
ship of a Warrington, or the chivalrous kind- 
ness and patient resignation of a Colonel 
Newcome. No one but a man endowed with 
all the spirit of a Christian and the instincts 
of a gentleman could have sketched such a 
character as that. As regards the style,— 
the vehicle of thought so peculiar to these 
two great writers, —it might, perhaps, be 
traced to other sources; it seems to combine 


the quaintness of Sterne with the sharpness 
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of Swift, and to be tinged with some of that 
merciless satire and refined cynicism to be 
found in the maxims of La Rochefoucauld. 
It is a style which has many excellences and 
many defects; it has all the point of epi- 
gram and the brilliancy of antithesis; it is 
elaborate and minute to a fault ; in descrip- 
tion or analysis it exhausts everything, the , 
most trivial object, the most transient feel- 
ing; it is the pre-Raphaelism of composi- 
tion ; its ethics are based upon that sad but 
unquestionable doctrine, the depravity of the 
human heart; it traces man’s actions, even 
some of the best, to a hidden feeling of self- 
| interest, sometimes palpably clear, at others 
almost unconscious ; it is a terrible enemy to 
ithe elegant hypocrisies of life, and makes 
|sad havoc amongst our most cherished de- 
| ceptions ; it admits the existence of good, but 
| often qualifies it by motives of policy. We 
| are at first inclined to be angry with its bit- 
_terness; but in the end we are compelled to 
| Weep over its truth. A terrible power! In 
\the hands of a wise, benevolent man, like 
,him who has just relinquished it, an instru- 
‘ment of much good; but in the hands of a 
man of equal perception but less generosity, 
a pestilence and a scourge. 








A Jupcr correctep.—As a judge, Lord Avon- 
more (Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Ex- 
. Chequer in Ireland) had one great fault : he was 
apt to take up a first impression of a cause, and 
it was very difficult afterwards to obliterate it. 
This habit was at times to Curran a serious 
source of annoyance, and he took the following 
whimsical method of correcting it. The reader 
must remember that the object of the narrator 
was, by a tedious and malicious procrastination, 
to irritate his hearer into the vice which he was 
anxious to eradicate. They were to dine together 
at the house of a common friend, and a large 
party was assembled, some of whom witnessed 
the occurrences of the morning. Curran, contrary 
to his usual custom, was late for dinner, and at 
length arrived in the most admirably affected agi- 
tation. ‘*Why, Mr. Curran,’’ grumbled Lord 
Avonmore, *‘ you have kept usa full hour wait- 
ing dinner for you!’’ ‘* Oh, my dear lord, I re- 
gret it much ; you must know it seldom happens, 
but—I’ve just been witness to a most melancholy 
occurrence.”? _ **My God! you seem terribly 
moved by it ; take a glass of wine. What was it? 
what was it?’’ ‘*I will tell you, my lord, the 
moment I can collect myself. I had been de- 
tained at court—in the Court of Chancery—your 
lordship knows the chancellor sits late.’’ ‘I do, 
Ido—but go on.’’ ‘* Well, my lord, I was hur- 
rying home as fast as ever I could; I did: not 


even change my dress,—I hope I shall be ex- 
cused for coming in my boots?’’ ‘Poh, poh! 
never mind your boots: the point—come at once 
to the point of the story.’? ‘Oh, I will, my good 
lord, ina moment. I walked here—I would not 
even wait to get the carriage ready ; it would 
have taken time, you know. Now there is a mar- 
ket exactly in the road by which I had to pass. 
Your lordship may perhaps recollect the market ; 
do you?’’ * To be sure I do—go on, Curran, go 
on with the story.”” ‘I am very glad your lord- 
ship remembers the market, for I totally forgot the 
name of it—the name—the name.’ ‘** What the 
devil signifies the name of it, sir ?— it’s the Cas- 
tle Market.’’ ‘* Your lordship is perfectly right ; 
it is called the Castle Market. Well, I was 
passing through this very identical Castle Mar- 
ket, when I observed a butcher preparing to kill 
acalf. He had a huge knife in his hand ; it was 
as sharp asarazor. The calf was standing be- 
side him; he drew the knife to plunge it into the 
animal. Just as he was in the act of doing so, 
a little boy, about four years old—his only son— 
the loveliest little child Lever saw—ran suddenly 
across his path ; and he killed—oh ! my God! 
he killed’*— ‘The child! the child! the 
child!’’ vociferated Lord Avonmore. ‘No, 
my lord, the calf!’’ continued Curran, very 
coolly—** he killed the calf; but—your lordship 
is in the habit of anticipating.’’ 
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. MY AUTUMN WALK. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
On woodland ruddy with autumn 
The amber sunshine lies ; 
I look on the beauty round me, 
And tears come into my eyes ; 


For the wind that sweeps the meadows 
Blows out of the far Southwest, 

Where our gallant men are fighting, 
And the gallant dead are at rest. 


The golden-rod is leaning 
And the purple aster waves 

In a breeze from the land of battles, 
A breath from the’land of graves. 


Full fast the leaves are dropping 
Before that wandefing breath, 

As fast, on the field of battle, 
Our brethren fall in death. 


Beautiful over my pathway 
The forest spoils are shed ; 
They are spotting the grassy hillocks 
With purple and gold and red. 
Beautiful is the death-sleep 
Of those who bravely fight 
In their country’s holy quarrel; 
And perish for the Right. 


But who shall comfort the living, 
The light of whose home is gone ; 

The bride that, early widowed, 
Lives broken-hearted on ; 


The matron whose sons are lying 
In graves on a distant shore ; 

The maiden whose promised husband 
Comes back from the war no more? 


T look on the peaceful dwellings 
Whose windows glimmer in sight, 

With croft and garden and orchard 
That bask in the mellow light ; 


And I know that when our couriers 
With news of victory come 

They will bring a bitter message 
Of hopeless grief to some. 


Again I turn to the woodlands, , 
And shudder as I see 

The mock-grape’s* blood-red banner 
Hung out on the cedar tree ; 


And I think of days of slaughter, 
And the night’s sky red with flames, 
On the Chattahoochee’s meadows, 
And the wasted banks of the James. 


Oh for that fresh spring season, 

When the groves are in their prime, 
And far away in the future 

Is the frosty autumn-time ! 


Oh for that better season, 
When the pride of the foe shall yield, 
And the hosts of God and freedom 
March back from the well-won field ; 
*Ampelopis, mock-grape, I have here literally 
translated the botanical name of the Virginia 
creeper, an appellation too cumbrous for verse. 
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And the matron shall clasp her first-born 
With tears of joy and pride ; 

And the scarred and war-worn lover 
Shall claim his promised bride ! 


The leaves are swept from the branches ; 
But the living buds are there, - 
With folded flower and foliage, 
To sprout in a kinder air. 
October, 1864. * —Atlantic Monthly. 


THE MUSIC OF CHILDHOOD. 


Wuen [ hear the waters fretting, 
When I see the chestnut letting 
All her lovely blossom falter down, I think, 
. ** Alas the day !”’ 
Once, with magical sweet singing. 
Blackbirds set the woodland ringing 
That awakes no more while April hours wear 
themselves away. 


In our hearts fair hope lay smiling, 
Sweet as air, and all beguiling ; 
And there hung a mist 6f bluebells on the slope 
and down the dell ; 
And we talked of joy and splendor 
That the years unborn would render ; 
And the blackbirds helped us with tke story ; for 
they knew it well. ® 


Piping, fluting, ‘* Bees are humming 
April’s here and summer’s*coming ; 
Don’t forget-us when you walk, a man with men, 
in pride and joy ; 
‘hink on us in alleys shady 
When you step a graceful lady ; 
For no fairer days have we to hope for, little girl 
and boy. ; 


‘* Laugh and play, O lisping waters, 
Lull our downy sons and daughters. 
Come, O wind, and rock their leafy cradle in thy 
wanderings coy. 
When they wake we'll end the measure 
With a wild, sweet cry of pleasure, 
And a ‘ Hey down derry, let’s be merry, little girl 
and boy !’”’ 
JEAN INGELOW. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
C. V. R. K. 

Danrxness doth fill the measure of the house 
For lack of one sweet presence ; one who wore 
Her classic beauty at the vestal lamp 
That grows not dim with burning ; one who 

moved 
So gently through her duties and her loves 
That she was high in heaven ere they who 

watched 
Knew she was no more with them. Such a death 
Is like the broken alabaster box 
That held the precious ointment: ne’er again 
Shall it be gathered to its comely shape, 
But the spilt perfume shall throughout the house 
Yield up perpetual fragrance, and the hearts 
That clustered round it shall themselves become 
Purer and eweeter for the sacrifice. 

—WN. Y. Evening Post. 
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PART XV.—CHAPTER LIII. 
UNPLEASANT RECKONINGS. 

TuerE were few busier diplomatists in 
Europe during these eventful days of Naples 
than Skeffington Damer; and if England 
had not her share of influence, it was no 
‘fault of his. He sent off special messengers 
every day. He wrote to F. 0. in a cipher, 
of which it was said no one had the key; 
and he telegraphed in mystical language to 
the admiral at Malta, which went far to per- 
suade the gallant seaman that his corre- 
spondent was a maniac. He besieged the 
court and the ministerial offices, and went 
home to receive deputations from the wildest 
leaders of the extreme democracy. He was 
determined, as he said, to ‘* know the trath,”’ 
and he surrounded himeelf for that purpose 
with a mass of inextrigable perfidy and false- 
hood; and yet, with all these occupations, 
he passed his entire mornings with the 
Lyles, and dined with them every day. 

It was a great pleasure, as Sir Arthur said, 
to be ‘‘ behind the scenes; ”’ and really the 
phrase did not ill represent their position, 
for they knew as much of what'was going on 
upon the stage as people usually do who 


have only an occasional glimpse, and that 


from a wrong point of view. Sir Arthur, 
however, believed Skeffy to be the rising di- 
plomatist, the embryo Talleyrand of Great 
Britain ; and it was strange to see an old, 
crafty, case-hardened man of the world lis- 
tening with implicit trustfulness to the hare- 
brained speculations of a young fellow, whose 
solitary pretensions were that he sent off his 
daily balderdash marked ‘‘ On Her Majesty’s 
Service,”’ and sealed with the royal arms. 

Lady Lyle only half believed in him; and 
as for Alice, she laughed at, but liked him ; 
while Bella gave him all her confidence, and 
admired him greatly. And a very nice thing 
it is of young ladies, and never to be too 
much commended, how they will hang on 
the words, and store up the sayings, and re- 
peat the opinions of the man who prefers 
them. It is not exactly love, no more than 
gooseberry-wine is champagne, but it effer- 
vesces and exhilarates, and I’m not sure if it 
does not agree very well with weak constitu- 
tions. 

Now Skeffy told Bella every morning in 
the most mysterious manner how' he had 
checkmated Bresson, the French minister, 
and. outwitted Caraffa and the Cardinal 
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Riario. They never could make oyt whence 
he had his information. The queen had 
spent a fortune in paying spies to watch 
him, but he out-manceuyred them all. No- 
body knew—nobody ever could know—the 
resources of his cvaft; and indeed, except 
Louis Napoleon, there was not a man in Eu- 
rope had fathomed the depth of his astute- 
ness. ‘I have to pretend,’ would he say, 
‘to be a light, flippant, volatile creature, 
given up to pleasure, fond of play, of the 
ballet, and all that sort of thing. I let them 
hear every day of the sums I have lost at 
lansquenet, and the enormous extravagance © 
of my daily life, but they don’t know what 
| goes on here,” and he would tap his fore- 
head ; ‘‘ they never suspect what plots and 
| plans and machinations are at work within 
|that brain they imagine to be abandoned to 
‘enjoyment. It will come out one of these 
| days, dearest Bella; they’ll know who ‘ did 
it’ yet.” And this was a very favorite 
phrase with him, and Bella caught it up, 
and talked of the people who had not “ done 
it,’’ and never could ‘ do it,’’ and hinted at 
one whom an ignorant world would awake 
one morning to see had ‘done it,’’ and 
‘done it ”’ to perfection. 

To hear him talk, you would say that he 
rather liked the mistaken estimate the world 
had formed of him ; that it was one of those 
excellent jokes whose point lay in a surprise ; 
and what a surprise would. that be one of 
these days when he came forth in his true 
character, the great political genius of Eu- 
rope! Bella believed it all; not that she 
was deficient in common sense, or wanting in 
discernment ; but she liked him,—there was 
the secret. She had made her investment in a 
certain stock, and would persist in regarding 
it as a most profitable venture; and thus 
would they pass their mornings,—a strange 
way to make love, perhaps; but that pas- 
sion, etherealize it how you may, trades on 
some one form or other of selfishness ; and all 
these endearments were blended with the 
thought of how happy they should be when 
they were great people. 

Skeffy would bring with him, besides, a 
whole bagful of papers, despatches, and 
‘‘ private and confidentials,” and suchlike, 
and make Bella copy out pages’ for him of 
that dreary trash, which, like a bad tapes- 
try, has served no other purpose than to em- 
ploy the small mind that devised it. And 
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he would sit there, with his eyes closed, and 
dictate to her endless ‘‘ brief glances” at the 
present aspect of the Italian question, till the 
poor girl was half worn out between the im- 
portance of her task and its weariness. 

‘¢ What’s that you are poring over, Bel- 
la?” he asked, as she read over a somewhat 
lengthy letter. 

‘Tt is the complaint of an Englishman at 
being detained by the authorities, first at Pa- 
lermo and again here: he was a mere tray- 
eller, he asserts, and not in any way engaged 
in political schemes. He says that this is 
his fourth appeal to you without an answer, 
and he declares that if this be not replied to, 
he will address the chief secretary at home.’’ 

‘Tell the fellow that a Damer is inacces- 
sible to a menace ; tell him that his stupid 
letter would be promptly referred back to 
me; and say that, so far as this peninsula is 
concerned, I am F. O., and to be propitiated 
by humility, and not outraged by a threat.” 

“But if it be really true—if the poor 
fellow should be imprisoned for nothing, 
Skeff? ” 

‘¢ If so, I shall liberate him; ’’ and as he 
spoke he arose and walked the room with a 
haughty stride and a head erect. ‘‘ Write,— 

‘+ ¢ Sir,—I am directed by H. M.’s chargé 
d’affaires ’—or rather say, ‘ The undersigned 
has to acknowledge the ‘receipt of —what’s 
his name? ”’ 

‘‘ Samuel M’Gruder.”’ 

‘s What a name !—‘ of Samuel M’Gruder’s 
letter ; and although he takes exveption to 
the passages marked A and B, and requires 
explanation of the paragraph C, beginning 
at the words, ‘‘ nor can I,”’ and ending at, 
‘‘ British subject’? — You’ll have to copy 
out the whole of his despatch, Bella, and then 
I shall {mark the passages; where was I?”’ 

‘* British subject.” 

‘¢ Yes, I remember. ‘ Yet that, conced- 
ing much to the feelings ’—no, that is too 
familiar—‘ making allowances for an irrita- 
bility’ ’— 

“‘T don’t think you can say that, Skeff. 
He has now been seven weeks in confine- 
ment.”’ 

“Lucky dog that he has not been seven 
weeks worked almost to a skeleton, like me, 
with the cares of a whole nation on my head, 
and the eyes of Europe upon me.” 

‘* Just let me say that you will look into 
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prison.’’ : 

“ With all my heart. It is fearfully un- 
dignified ; but let it go, and I’ll send off a 
messenger to the Prefetto Lanzi to deliver 
up the prisoner M’Gruder to me to-morrow 
morning, and we will interrogate him here.”’ 

The roll of .adrum was now heard in the 
street without, and from the balcony could 
be seen an immense crowd of people moving 
in front of an infantry regiment, who marched 
past travel-stained and disordered, and with 
an indescribable something in their air that 
indicated, it might be defeat, it might be 
disaffection. : 

‘* Here’s strange news,”’ said Sir-Arthur, 
as he joined them. ‘ The landlord tells me 
Garibaldi has landed in Calabria, near Reg- 
gio, beaten the royal troops, and is in full 
march on Naples. The regiment that you 
see there were ordered off to reinforce the 
advanced guard, but cried out ‘ Vive Garibal- 
di!’ and have been now recalled, and are 
to be sent into the fortress .”’ 

‘‘Look!’’ cried Skeff; ‘* here comes the 
artillery after them, a strong proof that they 
don’t trust these fellows. Bella, I must 
write off the news at once.’’ 

‘‘ Let me first finish about M’Gruder,’”’ 
said she, as she sat down to the table. 

‘‘T wish we were all safe back in Eng- 
land,” said Lady Lyle, as she came up. 

“ T was just thinking the very same thing,” 
said Sir Arthur. 

‘‘ Have no fears,”’ interposed Skeffy ; ‘I 
shall order up the fleet from Malta. You 
shall have a frigate—a line-of-battle ship, if 
you like it better.’ 

‘“‘ 1’d much rather we had post-horses and 
an escort,’’ said Lady Lyle. 

*¢ Would that be possible, Damer? ’’ 

*‘ All is possible, Sir Arthur, to power 
properly exercised. I'll go down at once to 
the War Office and see what ean be done.”’ 

‘‘If it were perfectly safe,’’ said Bella, 
‘‘ T should like to drive through the streets 
and see what is going on: and as Alice re- 
to go out, we are just enough for one car- 
riage.’’ The project was agreed to, all 
the more readily that Skeff assured them 
his presence was am gis that all parties 
would know how {6 respect: he was, in 
fact, as he put it, a sort of emblematized 
British lion, who, with folded paws, «was 
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about to take an airing for his own amuse- 
ment. 

‘« As we drive along,’’ whispered he to 
Bella, ‘‘ just watch the recognitions fellows 
will throw me,—a look, a gesture, a sign, 
scarcely perceptible, but enough to say, 
‘ Your Excellency may depend upon us. ’ ”’ 

And Bella felt a certain elation at the 
thought that she was the chosen one of a 
man so eminent and so distinguished. And 
oh, dear, let us not be severe upon her for it! 
If we could not make occasional swans of our 

_ geese in this life, we should be very ill off in 
matters of ornithology. Away they drove 
down the Chiaja and up the Toledo, where, 
amidst wild yells and cries for the king, and 
at times for Garibaldi, a dense mass of peo- 
ple surged and swayed like a mighty monster 
awaking out of slumber and arousing to deeds 
of violence. 

The populace seemed intoxicated, but not 
with wine or with joy, but a sort of dare- 
devil recklessness which sought something— 
anything—to vent its passion upon. Lines 
of men linked arm in arm, and filling the 
full breadth of the street, marched rapidly on, 
chanting wild songs; and it was strange to 
mark in these the old gray-headed, feeble 
man coupled with the stalwart youth, or per- 
haps the mere boy. Here and there were 
groups listening to some street-orator, now 
greeting his words with a cheer, now with a 
burst of vociferous laughter; and through 
all these went other men, busily, eagerly, 
whispering to this, conferring with that, now 
exerting every effort of persuasiveness, now 
seeming to employ incentives to vengeance. 

Except the carriage where sat the Lyles, 
not another vehicle of any kind was to be 
seen; and as the horses moved slowly along 
through the dense crowd, many a rude jest and 
droll comment was passed upon the “ matti 
Inglesi ’’—the mad English—who had taken 
such a time and place for a carriage airing. 
Nor was the courage of the act unrecognized, 
and twice or thrice a wild cheer proclaimed 
what they thought of a nation whose very 
ladies were above all fear and timidity. 

The most striking feature in all this tu- 
mult was, that soldiers were seen everywhere 
mixed up with the civilians; not merely fur- 
loughed men in undress, but soldiers in full 
uniform and perfectly armed, but yet display- 
ing, sometimes ostentatiously, by the way 
they carried their shakoes or their bayonets, 
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or wore their coats opened and unbuttoned, 
that they no longer respected the claims of 
discipline. 

Patrols on foot or horseback would be met 
too; but the men, under no restraint, would 
not only exchange words of greeting with the 
mob, but accept offers of wine or cigars ; and 
it was seen that the officers were either pow- 
erless to prevent or unwilling to curb this in- 
discipline. 

‘* What does all this portend, Damer?’’ 
asked Sir Arthur. ‘ We hear cheers for the 
king ; but all I see seems to threaten his 
downfall.” ; 

Skeffy was puzzled, and a wiser man might 
have been puzzled; but his diplomatic in- 
stincts forbade such a humiliating avowal, 
and so he merely muttered something to the 
purport, that ‘‘We” had not fully deter- 
mined what was to be the issue; and that 
till ** We” had made up our minds, all these 
signs and portents were mere street-noises. 

If Tam not perfectly just to him in this 
rendering of his explanation, I am at least 
merciful to my reader ; and, leaving the party 
to follow out the exploration, I shall return 
to the drawing-room they had just quitted, 
and where Alice now sat alone, and deep in 
thought. The yells and cries that filled the 
street outside, and the continual uproar that 
resounded through the city, were all un- 
heeded by her; and so immersed was she in 
her reflections, that when a servant entered 
the room to present the card of a visitor, she 
was unaware of his presence till he had twice 
addressed her. C 

“It cannot be for us,” said she, looking 
at the name. ‘I do not know the Count 
d’Amalfi.”’ 

“« He hopes to be better remembered as Mr. 
Maitland,” said that gentleman, as, pushing 
wide the half-open door, he approached her 
and made a low bow. 

The servant had time to retire and shut the 
door before Alice had sufficiently recovered 
herself to ask Maitland to be seated. So 
coldly was the request conveyed, however, 
that if he was not determined on having an 
interview, he would have affected to make 
his call an offer of some sort of attention, and 
taken his leave almost on the instant. Far 
different were his present intentions ; and as 
he deposited his hat and cane, and took his 
place in front of her, there was a methodical 
slowness that indicated purpose. 
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“IT am almost afraid to tell you, Mr. 
Maitland,’”’ she began, ‘‘ that I gave orders 
to be denied to all visitors. They have all 
gone out to drive, and ’’— 

«Tt was for that reason I took this oppor- 
tunity to call, madam,”’ said he, very quietly, 
but ina tone of some decision. ‘I desired 
to see you all alone.”’ 

‘*¢ Not, surely, if you were aware that I 
did not receive? ’’ 

** Do not oblige me to convict myself, Mrs. 
Trafford ; for I, too, shall be almost afraid to 
tell the truth ;”’ and a very faint smile moved 
his mouth as he spoke. 

‘* But, as I conjecture, you would like to 
meet my father ”’— 

‘* My visit at present is for you,”’ said he, 
interrupting ; ‘“‘ and as I cannot assure my- 
self how long the opportunity may last, let 
me profit by it.”’ 

She became very pale: some fear she cer- 
tainly felt; but there was more of anger 
than fear in the thought that this man was, 
by his manner, almost asserting a right to 
see and speak with her. 

‘‘ Mr. Maitland is too accomplished a man 
of the world to need being told that when a 
person has declared an indisposition to receive 
it is usually deemed enough to secure pri- 
vacy.”” 

“‘ Usually—yes ; but there are occasions 
which are not in this category.”’ 

‘¢ And do you mean to say this is one of 
them, sir? ’’ said she, haughtily. 

‘* Most certainly, madam, this is one of 
them! ’’ As Maitland said this, he saw the 
color mount to her face ; and he saw, too, how, 
now that her proud spirit was, as it were, 
challenged, she would not think of retreat, 
but brave him, whatever might come of it. 

‘Indeed! ’’ said she, with a scornful laugh 
—‘¢ indeed ! ’? and the last syllable was drawn 
out in an accent of most insolent irony. 

‘¢ Yes, madam,”’ he continued, in a tone 
perfectly calm and unimpassioned ; ‘ our last 
relations together fully warrant me to say so 
much ; and however presumptuous it might 
have been in me to aspire as I did, the gra- 
cious favor with which I was listened to 
seemed to plead for me.”’ 

‘* What favor do you speak of, sir? ’’ said 
she, with evident agitation. 

‘‘T must not risk the faint hope that re- 
mains to me, by recalling what you may not 
wish to remember; but I may at least ask 
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you to bring to mind a certain evening—a 
certain night—when we walked together in 
the garden at Tilney’s. 

‘‘T do not think I am likely to forget it, 
sir : some anonymous slanderer has made it the 
pretext of a most insolent calumny. I do 
not, I need not say, connect you in any way 
with this base scandal ; but it is enough to 
make the incident the reverse of a pleasant 
memory.”” 

‘* And yet it was the happiest of my whole 
life.”’ ' 

‘¢Tt is unfortunate, sir, that we should look 
back to an event with feelings so diametrically 
opposite.” 

Maitland gave no heed to the irony of her 
tone, but went on. ‘If I was conscious of 
my own unworthiness, I had certain things 
in my favor which served to give me courage, 
—not the least of these was your brother’s 
friendship.” 

‘Mark was always proud of being Mr. 
Maitland’s friend,’’ said she, rather touched - 
by this haughty man’s humility. 

** That friendship became very precious to 
me when I knew his sister. Indeed, from 
that hour I loved him as a brother.’’ 

‘¢ Forgive me, sir, if I interrupt you. At 
the time to which you allude we would-seem 
to have been living in a perfect realm of mis- 
conceptions. Surely, it is not necessary to 
revive them : surely, now that we have awoke, 
we need not take up the clew of a dream to 
assist our reflections.”’ 

‘‘What may be the misconceptions you 
refer to? ’’ said he, with a voice much shaken 
and agitated. 

‘‘One was, it would appear, that Mr. 
Maitland made *me certain professions. 
Another, that he was—that he had—that is, 
that he held— I cannot say it, sir; and 1 
beg you to spare me what a rash temper 
might possibly provoke me to utter.” 

‘‘ Say all that you will; I loved you, 
Alice.” 

‘¢ You will force me to leave you, sir, if you 
thus forget yourself.’”’ 

‘* T loved you, and I love youstill. Do not 
go, beg,Limplore you. As the proofof how 
I love you, I declare that I know all that you 
have heard of me,—all that you have said of 
me, every harsh and cruel word. Ay, Alice, 
I have read them as your hand traced them, 
and through all, I love you.” 

‘*T will not stoop to ask how, sir; but I 








will say that the avowal has not raised you in 
my estimation.” 

‘¢ If I have not your love, I will never ask 
for your esteem. I wanted your affection, as 
@ man wants that which would make his life 
@ reality. I could have worked for you, I 
could have braved scores of things I have 
ever shrunk from ; and I had a right to it.” 

“ A right !—what right? ”’ 

“The right of him who loved as I did, 
and was as ready to prove hislove. The man 
who has done what I have is no adventurer, 
though that fair hand wrote him one. Remem- 
ber that, madam ; and remember that you are 
in a land where men accept no such slights 
as this you would pass upon me.”” His eyes 
glared with passion as he spoke, and his dark 
cheeks grew purple. ‘* You are not without 
those who must answer for your levity.”’ 

‘¢ Now, sir, I leave you,”’ she said, rising. 

‘Not yet. Youshall hear me out. Iknow 
why you have treated me thus falsely. I am 
aware who is my rival.” 

* Let me pass, sir.”’ 

He placed his back to the door, and folded 
his arms on his breast ; but though he made 
an immense effort to seem calm, his lips shook 
as hespoke. ‘ You shall hear me out. I 
tell you I know my rival, and I am ready and 
prepared to stake my pretensions against 
his.”’ 

*¢ Go on, sir, go on ; very little more in this 
strain will efface any memory I preserved of 
what you first appeared to me.”’ 

“ Oh, Alice! ”’ cried he, in a voice of deep 
anguish. ‘‘It is despair has brought me to 
this. When I came, I thought I could have 
spoken with calm and self-restraint ; but when 
I saw you,—saw what I once belicved might 
have been mine,—I forgot all—all but my 
misery.”’ 

‘Suffer me to pass out, sir,”’ said she, 
coldly. He moved back, and opened the door 
wide, and held it thus as she swept past him 
without a word or look. 

Maitland pressed his hat deep over his 
brow, and descended the stairs slowly, one by 
one. A carriage drove to the door as he 
reached it, and his friend Caffarelli sprung 
out and grasped his hand. 

“Come quickly, Maitland!’ cried he. 
‘The king has left the palace. The army 
is moving out of Naples to take up a position 
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wavering, and Garibaldi passed last night at 
Salerno.” 


‘* And what do I care for this ? Let me 
” 

‘‘ Care for it! It is life or death, caro 
mio! In two hours more the populace will 
tear in pieces such men as you and myself, if 
we’re found here. Listen to those yells, 
‘Morte ai Reali!’ Is it with ‘ Death to the 
Royalists!’ ringing in our ears we are to 
linger here? ”’ 

‘* This is as good a spot to die in as anoth- 
er,”’ said Maitland ; and he lighted his cigar 
and sat down on the stone bench beside the 
door. 

‘“* The Twenty-fifth of the Line are in open 
revolt, and the last words of the king were, 
‘ Give them to Maitland, and let him deal 
with them.’ ”’ 

Maitland shrugged his shoulders, and 
smoked on. 

**Genario has hoisted the cross of Savoy 
over the fort at Baia,’’ continued the other, 
‘¢ and no one can determine what is to be done 
They all say, ‘ Ask Maitland.’ ”’ 

‘Tmitate him! Do the same over the 
royal palace! ”’ said the other, mockingly. 

‘“‘ There, there! Listen to that ery! The 
mob are pouring down the Chiaja. Come 
away.’’ 

‘Let us look at the scoundrels,’ said 
Maitland, taking his frien@’s arm and moving 
into the street. 

Caffarelli pushed and half lifted him into 
the carriage, and they drove off at speed. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
SKEFF DAMER TESTED. 

Wuen the Lyles returned from their drive, 
it was to find that Alice was too ill to come 
down to dinner. ‘She had,’’ she said, “a 
severe headache, and wished to be left per- 
fectly quiet and alone.’’ This was a sore dis- 
appointment to Bella, brimful of all she had 
seen and heard, and burning with impatience 
to impart how Skeffy had been sent for by the 
king, and what he said to His Majesty, and 
how the royal plans had been modified by his 
sage words ; and in fact, that the fate of the 
Neapolitan kingdom was at that moment in 
the hands of that ‘‘ gifted creature.” © 

It was such she called him ; and I beg my 
kind reader not to think the less of her that 
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days of our lives are the least real, just as 
the evils which never befall us are the great- 
est. 

Bella was sincerely sorry for her sister’s 
headache ; but with all that, she kept steal- 
ing every now and then into her room, to 
tell what Skeff said to Caraffa, and the im- 
mense effect it produced. ‘‘ And then, dear- 
est,’ she went on, ‘* we have really done a 
great deal to-day. We have sent off three 
‘ formal despatches ’ and two ‘ confidentials,’ 
and Skeff has told my Lord B., secretary of 
state though he be, a piece of his mind,—he 
does write so ably when he is roused ; and 
he has declared that he will not carry out 
his late instructions. Few men would have 
had courage to say that; but they know 
that, if Skeff liked, he has only to go into 
parliament; there are scores of boroughs 
actually fighting for him ; he would be posi- 
tively terrible in opposition.”’ 

A deep, wearied sigh, was all Alice’s re- 
sponse. 

‘¢ Yes, dearest; I’m sure I am tiring you; 
but I must tell how we liberated Mr. M’Gru- 
der. He has been, he says, fifty-three days 
in prison, and really he looks wretched. I 
might have felt more for the man, but for 
the cold, good-for-nothing way, he took all 
Skeff’s kindness. Instead of bursting with 
gratitude, and calling him his deliverer, all 
he said was, ‘ Well, sir, I think it was high 
time to have done this, which, for aught I 
see, might just as easily. have been done 
three or perhaps four weeks ago.’ Skeff was 
magnificent; he only waved his hand, and 
said,‘ Go; you are free!’ ‘I know that 
well enough,’ said he, in the same sturdy 
voice ; ‘ and I intend to make use of my free- 
dom to let the British people know how I 
have been treated. You'll see honorable 
mention of it all, and yourself, too, in the 
Times, before ten days are over.’ ”’ 

*‘My dear Bella, my head is racking ; 

‘would you just wet that handkerchief and 
lay it on my forehead? ”’ 

‘‘ My poor sweet Alice! and I so cruel, 
with all my stupid stories ; but I thought 
you’d like to hear about Tony.” 

“Tony !—what of Tony?’ asked she, 
raising herself on one elbow and looking up. 

‘¢ Well, dearest, it was while in search 
after Tony that M’Gruder got imprisoned. 
They were sworn friends, it seems. You 
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know, dear, Tony was never very particular 
in his choice of friends.”’ 

“« But what of him? Where is he?” 

‘T'll tell you everything, if you’ll only 
have a little patience. Tony, who was liv- 
ing with M’Gruder in Leghorn,—a partner, 
I think, in some odious traflic,—cast-off 
clothes, I believe,—grew tired of it, or got 
into debt, or did something that brought him 
into trouble, and he ran away and joined 
that mad creature Garibaldi.”’ 

“ Well, go on.” 

‘* Well, he had not been gone more than 
ten days or so, when a lawyer came out from 
England to say that his uncle, Sir Somebody 
Butler, had died and: left him all he had,—a 
fine estate and I don’t know how much mon- 
ey. When Mr. M’Gruder was quite satisfied 
that all this was true,—and like a canny 
Scotchman he examined it thoroughly,—he 
set off himself to find Tony and tell him his 
good news; for, as he said, it would have 
been a terrible thing to let him go risk his 
life for nothing, now that he had a splendid 
fortune and a large estate. Indeed, you 
should have heard Mr. M’Gruder himself on 
this theme. It wasabout the strangest med- 
ley of romance and worldliness I ever listened 
to. After all, he was a stanch friend, and 
he braved no common dangers in his pursuit. : 
He had scarcely landed, however, in Sicily, 
when he was arrested and thrown in 
prison.”’ 

‘* And never met Tony?” 

‘¢ Neyer,—of course not; how could he? 
He did not even dare to speak of one who 
served under Garibaldi till he met Skeffy.”’ 

‘«¢ But where is Tony? Is he safe? How 
are we to hear of him?” asked Alice, hur- 
riedly. 

‘¢ Skeff has undertaken all that, Alice. 
You know how he has relations with men of 
every party, and is equally at home with the 
wildest followers of Mazzini and the courtiers 
about the throne. He says he’ll send off-a 
confidential messenger at once to Garibaldi’s j{ 
camp with a letter for Tony. Indeed, it was é 
all I could do to prevent him going himself, / 
he is so attached to Tony ; but I begged and 
implored him not to go.”’ 

‘‘ Tony would have done as much fog him,” 
said Alice, gloomily. 

‘Perhaps he would; but remember the 
difference between the men, Alice. If any- 
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thing should befall Skeffy, who is there to 
replace him? ”’ 

Alice, perhaps, could not satisfactorily an- 
swer this, fur she lay back on her bed and 
covered her face with her hands. 

‘«‘ Not indeed that he would listen to me 
when I made that appeal to him, but he 
kept on repeating, ‘ Tony is the finest, truest- 
hearted fellow I ever met. He'd never have 
left a friend in the lurch; he’d never have 
thought of himself if another was in danger ; 
and help him I must and will;’ and that’s 
the reason we are waiting dinner, dear, for 
he would go off to the minister of war or the 
president of the council ; and he told papa, 
as he shook hands, on no account to wait for 
him, for he might be detained longer than 
he expected.” 

As she spoke, a tap came to the door, and 
@ servant announced dinner. 

‘¢ Has Mr. Damer arrived? ’’ asked Bella, 
eagerly. 

‘“* No, ma’am, but Sir Arthur has just got 
a note from him.” 

‘‘T must see what he says!’ cried she, 
and left the room. 

Sir Arthur was reading the letter when 
she entered. 

‘« Here’s Skeff gone off to what he calls the 
‘front ;’ he says that Tony Butler has joined 
the insurgents, and he must get him out of 
their hands at any price.” 

“ But of course, papa, you'll not permit 
it ; you'll forbid him peremptorily!’’ broke 
in Bella. 

*¢T’m not so sure of that, Bella ; because, 
amongst other reasons, I’m not s0 sure he’d 
mind me. ur gifted friend is endowed with 
considerable self-will.”’ 

‘¢ Immense determination, I should rather 
call it, papa; but, pray, try to stop this 
mad freak. He is not certainly called on to 
expose such a life as his, and at such a mo- 
ment.”’ 

«« What am I to do?” 

“Go over to him at once,—declare that 
you have the right to speak on such a sub- 
ject. Say that, if he is pleased to overlook 
the necessity of his presence here at this 
crisis, he ought to remember his position 
with regard to us,—ought to think of me,’ 
said she, with a burst of grief that ended in 
a shower of tears, and drove her from the 
room. 
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down to his dinner than go off on this mis- 
sion of affection; but Lady Lyle took the 
same view of the case as her daughtcr, and 
there was no hglp for it. And although the 
bland butler repeated, ‘‘ Soup is served, sir,’’ 
the poor man had to step down-stairs to his 
carriage and drive off to the Legation. 

On arriving there, he learned that His Ex- 
cellency had gone to see the prime minister. 
Sir Arthur set off in the -pursuit, which led 
him from one great office of: the state to 
another, always to discover that the object of 
his search had just left only five minutes be- 
fore, till at length his patience became ex- 
hausted on hearing that Mr. Damer was last 
seen in company with an officer of rank on 
the road to Castelamare, whither, certainly, 
he determined not to follow him. 

It was near nine o’clock when he got home 
to report himself unsuccessful, to meet dark 
looks from his wife and daughter, and sit 
down alone to a comfortless dinner, chagrined 
and disconcerted. 

Lady Lyle tried to interest him by relating 
the news of Tony Butler’s accession to for- 
tune; but the reheated mutton and the half- 
cold entrées were too trying to leave any por- 
tion of his nature open to such topics, and he 
sulkily muttered something about the folly 
of ** having snubbed the young fellow,”—a 
taunt Lady Lyle resented by rising and leav- 
ing him to his own reflections. 

And now to turn to Skeff Damer. I am 
forced to confess, and I do nut make the con- 
fession without a certain pain, that our gifted 
friend had not’ that amount of acceptance 
with the ministers of the king that his great 
talents and his promise might be supposed to 
have inspired ; nor had he succeeded in ac- 
quiring fur the country he represented the 
overwhelming influence he believed to be her 
due. When, therefore, he drove to Caraffa’s 
house, the prince frankly told him what cer- 
tainly was true, that he had affairs far too 
weighty on his mind to enter upon that small 
question H.M.’s chargé-d’affaires desired to 
discuss. ‘* Try Carini,” said he, ‘* the min- 
ister of grace and justice ; he looks after the 
people who break the. law.’ Skeff grew 
angry, and the minister bowed himout. He 
went in succession to some five or six others, 
alk occupied, all overwhelmed with cares, 
troubles, and anxieties. At last, by a mere 
accident, he chanced upon Filangieri going 





Sir Arthur was far more disposed to sit 


off to wait on the king: he was accompanied 
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by a small man, in a very gorgeous uniform, 
studded over with stars and decorations. 

In a few hurried words Skeff told how his 
friend, a man of rank and fortune, had been 
seduced by some stupid representations to | 
take service with Garibaldi, and that it was 
all important to rescue him from such evil 
associations, and restore him at once to his | 
friends and country. 

*¢ Where is be ?”’ 

‘‘ Wherever Garibaldi may be—I can’t 
tell.” . 

‘¢He’s nearer than we like,’ said the | 
other, with a faint smile. ‘ Are you sure | 
your friend will retarn with you, even if you 
should track him out?”’ 

“T think I cananswerfor him. I amalmost 
certain that I can.’’ 

‘* Can you answer for Garibaldi too ?—will 
he give him up?’’ 

‘* T believe Garibaldi cares a great deal for 
the good opinion of England ; and when he 
sees me, Her Majesty’s ’’— 

‘¢ Yes, yes, I can understand that. Well, 
I have no time to give you for more consider- 
ation of the matter; but I'll do better. Tl 


give you this gentleman,—my aide-de-camp, 
Colonel the Count M*Caskey ; he'll pass you 
through our lines, and go, as flag of truce, to 


the headquarters of the rebels. The whole 
thing is a blunder, and I am doing exceed- 
ingly wrong; but here we are, making one 
mistake after another every day, ‘and all 
regularity and order are totally forgotten.” 
Turning to M’Caskey, he took him aside for 
a few seconds and spoke eagerly and rapidly 
to him, and then, once more shaking Skeff’s 
hand, he wished him well through his adven- 
ture and drove off. 

** Whenever: you have all in readiness, 
sir,’’ said M’Caskey, slightly raising his hat,— 
‘and I hope your carriage is a comfortable 
‘one,—take me up at the Aquila d’Oro, two 
doors from the Café di Spagna,” uttering 
the words in a tone of such positive command 
that Skeffy had only to accede; and, coldly 
bowing to each other, they separated. 


CHAPTER LY. 
AMONGST THE GARIBALDIANS. 

By heavy bribery and much cajolery, Skeff 
Damer secured a carriage and horses, and 
presented himself at the Café di Spagna a little 
before midnight. It was not, however, till 
he had summoned M’Caskey for the third 
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| time that the gallant colonel arose and joined 
him. 

| “I suspect that the waiter did not tell you 
that I was here, and waiting for you ?”’ said 
| Skeff, somewhat irritated. 

| ‘‘T rather apprehend,”’ replied M’Caskey, 
‘that you were not aware I was at sap- 
| pers” 

| With this brief passage of arms each sank 

| beck into his corner, and nothing more was 

said. 

| For a long while the way led through that 
i long suburb of Naples that lies on the south 
‘of the city, and the tramp of the horses over 
the pavement would have made any conver- 

i sation difficult to hear. At length, however, 
they gained the smooth road, and then Skeff 

discovered, from the long-drawn breathings 
of his companion, that he was sound asleep. 

By the small wax taper with which he . 
lighted his cigar, Skeéf examined the features 
of the man ; and brief as was the inspection, 
there was enough seen to show him that he 
was not a subject for either dictation or rail- 
lery. The hard, stern, thin-lipped mouth, 
the knitted brows, the orbits marked with 
innumerable wrinkles, and an ugly scar, evi- 
dently from a sabre, that divided one whisker, 
and reached from nigh the ear to the chin, 
presented enough to show that he might 
easily have chanced upon a more genial fel- 
low-traveller. 

Skeff knew that the Neapolitan service had 
for some years hack attracted adventurers from 
various countries. Poles, Americans, with 
Irish and Hungarian refugees, had flocked to 
the scene of what they foresaw must be a 
struggle, and taken their side with the royal- 
ists or against them as profit or inclination 
prompted. Now this man’s name, M’Caskey, 
proclaimed him as Irish or Scotch ; and the 
chances were, in either case, if a renegade 
from his own country, he would not be over 
well disposed towards one who represented 
the might and majesty of England. 

‘“‘Tf I could only let him see,” thought 
Skeff, ‘‘ that I am one of those fellows wha 
have done everything and know every one, 
a thorough man of the world, and no rod- 
tapist, no official pedant, we should get on 
all the better.”? He puffed away at his cigar 
as he thus mused, turning over in his mind 
by what species of topic he should open ac- 
quaintance with his companion. 

‘¢That’s good tohacco,” said M’Caskey, 
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without opening hiseyes. ‘* Who’ssmoking 
the cheroot ?”’ 

“lam. May I offer you one?” 

«<A dozen if you like,’”’ said the colonel, 
giving himself a shake, and sitting bolt up- 
right. 

Skeff held out his cigar-case, and the other 
coolly emptied it, throwing the contents jnto 
his hat, which lay on the cushion in front of 
him. 

‘* When old Olozaga was captain-general 
of Cuba, he always supplied me with ha- 
vannahs ; but when O’Donnel’s party came 
into power, I came down to cheroots, and 
there I have been ever since. These are not 
bad.”’ 

‘They are considered particularly good, 
sir,”’ said Skeff, coldly. 

“* That I will not say ; but I own I am not 
‘ easy to please either in wine, women, or to- 
bacco.”’ 

‘* You have had probably large experiences 
of all three ? ”’ 

*¢ T should like much to meet the man who 
called himself my equal.” 

‘Tt might be presumptuous in me, per- 
haps, to stand forward on such ground ; but 
I, too, have seen something of life.” 

“You! you!’’ said M’Caskey, with a 
most frank impertinence in his tone. 

‘¢ Yes, sir, I, 1,—Mr. Skeffington Damer, 
Her Majesty's representative and chargé-d’- 
affaires at this court.”’ 

‘* Where the deuce was it I heard your 
name? Damer—Damer—Skeff—Skeffy—I 
think they called you? Who could it be 
that mentioned you ?’’ 

** Not impossibly the newspapers, though 
I suspect they did not employ the familiarity 
you speak of.”’ 

“Well, Skeff, what’s all this business 
we’re bent on? What wild-goose chase are 
we after here?’”’ 

Damer was almost sick with indignation 
at the fellow's freedom; he nearly burst 
with the effort it cost him to repress his pas- 
sion; but he remembered how poor Tony 
Butler’s fate lay in the balance, and that if 
anything should retard his journey by even 
an hour, that one hour might decide his 
friend’s destiny. 

‘* Might I take the liberty to observe, sir, 
that cur acquaintance is of the very shortest ; 
and until I shall desire, which I do not antic- 
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ipate, the privilege of addressing you by 
your Christian name ’’— 

- “T am called Milo,’”’ said M’Caskey ; 
‘* but no man ever called me so but the late 
Duke of Wellington ; and once, indeed, in a 
moment of enthusiasm, poor Byron.” 

‘*T shall not imitate them, and I desire 
that you may know me as Mr. Damer.”’ 

‘¢ Damer or Skeffy,—I don’t care a rush 
which,—only tell where are we going, and 
what are we going for? ”’ ° 

Skeff proceeded in leisurely fashion, but 
with a degree of cold reserve that he hoped 
might check all freedom, to explain that he 
was in search of a young countryman, whom 
he desired to recall from his service with 
Garibaldi, and restore to his friends in Eng- 
land. 

‘* And you expect me to cross over to Gar- 
ibaldi’s lines?” asked M’Caskey, with a 
grin. 

‘I certainly reckon on your accompanying 
me wherever I deem it essential to proceed 
in furtherance of my object. Your general 
said as much when he offered me your ser- 
vices.”” 

‘*No man disposes of M’Caskey but the 
sovereign he serves.”’ 

“Then I can’t see what you have come 
for! ’’ cried Skeff, angrily. 

‘‘ Take care, take care,” said the other, 
slowly. 

‘* Take care of what?’ 

‘Take care of Skeflington Damer, who is 
running his head into a very considerable 
scrape. I have the most tenacious of memo- 
ries ; and there’s not a word—not a syllable 
—falls from you, I'll not make you account- 
able for hereafter.’ 

“If you imagine, sir, that a tone of brag- 
gadocio ’*— 

‘¢ There you go again. 
blood, my young fellow.” 

‘¢ I’m not to be bullied.” 

‘‘ No; but you might be shot.” 

‘‘ You'll find me as ready as yourself with 
the pistol.” 

‘‘ T am charmed to hear it, though I never 
met a fellow brought up at e@ desk that was 
80.’ 

Skeff was by no means deficient in cour- 
age, and, taken with a due regard to all the 
conventional usages of such cases, he would 
have ‘‘ met his man’’ as became a gentle- 


Braggadocio costs 
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man ; but it was such a new thing in his ex- 
periences to travel along in a carriage ar- 
ranging the terms of a duel with the man 
who ought to have been his pleasant com- 
panion, and who, indeed, at the very mo- 
ment, was smoking his cleroots, that he lost 
himself in utter bewilderment and confusion. 

‘© What does that small flask contain? ’’ 
said M’Caskey, pointing to a straw-covered 
bottle, whose neck protruded from the pocket 
of the carriage. 

‘* Cherry brandy,” said Skeff, dryly, as he 
buttoned the pocket-flap over it. 

‘It is years upon years since I tasted that 
truly British gordial.”’ 

Skeff made no reply. 

‘They never make it abroad, except in 
Switzerland, and there, too, badly.” 

Still was Skeff silent. 

‘* Have you got a sandwich with you?” 

‘¢ There is something eatable in that basket 
—I don’t know what,” said Skeff, pointing 
to a little neatly-corded @amper. ‘ But I 
thought you had just finished supper when I 
drove up.” 

‘¢ You’re a Londoner, I take it,’’ said 
M’Caskey. 

‘Why so, sir? for what reason do you 
suppose 80? ”” 

‘‘The man who reminds another of the 
small necessity there is to press him to take 
something—be it meat or drink—must be a 
Cockney.” 

‘‘Tam neither a Cockney nor accustomed 
to listen to impertinence.”’ 

‘‘Hand me your flask, and I’ll give you 
my opinion of it, and that will be better than 
this digression.” 

The impudence seemed superhuman, and 
in this way overcame all power of resistance ; 
and Skeffy actually sat there looking on 
while M’Caskey cut the cords of the little 
provision-basket and arranged the contents 
on the front seat of the carriage, assuring 
him, as he ate, that he ‘* had tasted worse.”’ 

For some time the major continued to eat 
and drink, and was so completely immersed 
in this occupation as to seem quite oblivious 
of his companion. He then lighted his cigar 
and smoked on till they reached Caserta, 
where the carriage halted to change horses. 

‘¢ The fellow is asking for something for the 
ostler,’’ said M’Caskey, nudging Skeffy with 
his elbow as he spoke. 
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‘* My servant, sir, looks to these details,”’ 
said Skeff, haughtily. 

‘‘ Take these, old boy,” said M’Caskey, 
pitching out to him the basket with the frag- 
ments of his late meal, and the silver forks and 
cup it contained ; and the horses whirled the 
carriage along at full speed as he did so. 

‘‘ You are perfectly munificent, sir,”’ cried 
Skeff, angrily, ‘* with what does not belong 
to you. The proprietor of the Hotel d'Uni- 
verso will probably look to you for payment 
for his property.”’ 

“If your friend of the Universo has a 
salt-spoon of his own this time to-morrow, 
he’ll be a lucky dog.” 

‘* How 80? What do you mean?” 

‘<I mean, sir, that as the troops withdraw, 
pillage will begin. There is but one force in 
Naples that could control a mob.”’ 

‘“* And that is?” 

‘‘The Camorra! and but one man could 
command the Camorra, and he is here! ’’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Skeff, with the very 
faintest possible sarcasm. 

‘‘As [ tell you, sir. Colonel M’Caskey 
might have saved that city; and instead of 
it he is rumbling along over a paved road, 
going Heaven knows where, with Heaven 
knows whom, for Heaven knows what! ” 

‘¢ You are either rude or forgetful, sir. I 
have already told you my name and quality.” 

‘*So you have, Skeff; but as a man rises 
in the service, he forgets the name of the un- 
commissioned officers. You are attaché, or 
what isit?”  . 

‘“‘T am chargé d’affaires of Great Britain.” 

‘¢ And devilish few will be the affairs you’ll 
have in your charge this day week.” 

‘¢ How do you make out that?” 

*‘ First of all, if we are to pass through our 
lines to reach Garibaldi, all our fellows will 
fire a parting salute after us as we go,—ay, 
and with ball. Secondly, as we approach 
the rebels, they'll pay us the same attention.” 

‘‘ Not with our flag of truce flying ?’’ 

‘ Your flag of truce, Skeffy, will only show 
them that we come unarmed, and make their 
aim all the steadier in consequence.’ 

‘* And why was I told that your presence 
would be protection ?”’ 

‘¢ Because, sir, if it should fail to be, it. is 
that no other man’s in Europe could be 
such.” 

‘“‘T'll not turn back, if you mean that,” 
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said Skeff, boldly ; and for the first time on 
the journey M‘Caskey turned round and took 
a leisurely survey of his companion. 

‘You are, I hope, satisfied with my per- 
sonal appearance,”’ said Skeff, insolently. 

«¢ Washy, washy,”’ said M’Caskey, dryly ; 
“but I have met two or three of the same 
stamp who had pluck.” 

‘“¢ The freedom of your tongue, sir, inclines 
me very considerably to doubt yours.” 

M’Caskey made a bound on his seat, and 
threw his cigar through the window, while 
he shouted to the postilion to stop. 

** Why should he stop?”’ asked Skeff. 

‘¢Let us settle this at’once; we'll take 
each of us one of the carriage lamps, and fire 
at the word three. One—two—three! Stop, 
I say.” 

‘¢ No, sir; I shall hold myself at your or- 
ders, time and place fitting, but I°ll neither 
shoot nor be shot at like a brigand.”’ 

‘*T have travelled with many men, but in 
my long and varied experience, I.never saw 
a fellow so full of objections. You oppose 
everything. Now I mean to goasleep ; have 
you anything against ‘hat, and what is it?” 

*‘ Nothing—nothing whatever ! ’? ‘ mut- 
tered Skeff, who for the first time heard 
words of comfort from his companion’s lips. 


Poor Skeff! is it too much to say that, if 


you had ever imagined the possibility of such 
a fellow-traveller, you would have thought 
twice ere you went on this errand of friend- 
ship? Perhaps it might be unfair to allege 
so much, but unquestionably, if his ardor 
were not damped, his devotion to his friend 


was considerably disturbed by thoughts of 


himself and his own safety. 

Where could this monster have come from ? 
What land could have given him birth? What 
life had he led? How could a fellow of such 
insolent pretensions have escaped being flayed | 

alive ere he reached the age he looked to be? | 
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were soldiers, with or without arms, but 
evidently under no restraint of discipline, 
and toall seeming doubtful and uncertain 
what to do. 

Aroused from his sleep by the watlen stop- 
page of the carriage, M’Caskey rubbed his 
eyes and looked out. ‘‘ What is all this?” 
cried he. ** Who are these fellows I sce here 
in uniform? What are they?” 

‘Part of Cardarelli’s brigade, Your Ex- 
cellency,”’ said a café-keeper who had come 
to the carriage to induce the travellers to 
alight. ‘* General Cardarelli has surrendered 
Soveria to Garibaldi, and his men have dis- 
persed.”’ 

‘* And is there no officer in command here 
to order these fellows into arrest?” cried 
M’Caskey, as he sprung out of the carriage 
into the midst of them. ‘ Fall in! *’ shouted 
he, in a voice of thunder ; ‘* fall in, and be si- 
lent: the fellow who utters a word I’ll put 
a bullet through ! ”’ 

If the first siggt of the little fellow thus 
insolently issuing his orders might have .in- 
,Spired laughter, his fierce look, his flashing 
eye, his revolver in hand, and his coat blaz- 
ing with orders, speedily overcame such a 
sentiment, and the disorderly rabble seemed 
actually stunned into deference before him. 

‘* What!” cried he, ‘are you deserters? 
Is it with an enemy in front that I find you 
here? Is it thus that you show these civil- 
ians what stuff soldiers are made of?’’ There 
was not a degrading epithet, not a word ot 
infamous reproach, he did not hurl at them. 
They were Vili! Birbanti! Ladri! Malland- 
rini! Codardi! They had dishonored their 
fathers and mothers, and wives and sweet- 
hearts. They had degraded the honor of the 
| soldier, and the Virgin herself was ashamed 
| ‘* Who laughs there? Let him 





of them. 
come out to the front and laugh here!” 
cried he. And now, though a low murmur 


Last of all, was it in malice and out of little indicative of mirth ran through the 


malevolence that Filangieri had given him | crowd, strange to say, the men began to 
this man as his guide, well knowing what! slink away, at first one by one, then in 
their companionship must end in? This last | groups and parties, so that in very few min- 
suspicion, reassuring so far as it suggested | utes the piazza was deserted, save by a few 
dreams of personal importance, rallied him a | of the townsfulk, who stood there half terri- 
little, and at last he fell asleep. (fied, half fascinated by the daring insolence 
The hours of the night rolled over thus ; | of this diminutive hero. 
and just as the dawn was breaking, the ca-| Though his passion seemed almost choking 
léche rattled into the ruinous old piazza of | him, he went on with a wonderful fluency to 
Nocera. Early as it was, the market-place | abuse the whole nation, They were brig- 
was full of people, amongst whom many ands for three centuries, and brigands they 
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would be for thirty more, if Providence would 
not send an earthquake to swallow them up, 
and rid the world of such rascals. He scoffed 
at them, he jeered them ; he told them that 
the few Sicilians that followed Garibaldi 
would make slaves of the whole kingdom, 
taking from the degenerate cowards of Cala- 
bria wives, daughters, homes, and house- 
holds ; and it was only when the last strag- 
gler shuffled slowly away, and he stood alone 
in the square, that he would consent to re- 
énter the carriage and pursue his journey. 
‘I'll know every face amongst them if I 
meet them again,”’ said he to Skeffy, ‘* and 
it will be an evil day for the scoundrels when 
that time comes.”” His wrath continued 
during the entire stage, and never flagged in 
its violence till they reached a cluster of poor 
cabins, around which a guard of soldiers was 
stationed. Here they were refused a further 


passage, since at Mauro, three miles farther 
on, Mellani, with a force of three thousand 
men and some guns, held the pass against 
the Garibaldians. M’Caskey was not long 
in explaining who he was, nor indeed very 
modest in proclaiming his personal impor- 
tance; and the subaltern, with every show 


of deference to such greatness, detached a 
corporal of his guard to accompany them to 
the general's quarters. The general was 
asleep when they reached Mauro; he had 
been, they said, ‘up all night,” but they 
did not add it was in the celebration of an 
orgie, in which the festivities were more 
classic than correct. M’Caskey, however, 
learned that at about five miles in front Gari- 
baldi’s advanced-guard was posted, and that 
Garibaldi himself had ridden up and re- 
connoitred their position on the evening be- 
fore. 

‘“¢ We expect to be attacked by noon,”’ said 
the officer, in a tone the very reverse of 
hopeful or encouraging. 

‘You can hold this pass against twenty 
thousand,”’ said M’Caskey. — 

‘““We shall not try,” said the other. 
‘“« Why should we be the only men to get cut 
to pieces? ”’ 

The ineffable scorn of the little colonel as he 
turned away was not lost on the other; but 
he made no reply to it, and retired. ‘ We 
are to have an escort as far as Ravello ; after 
that we are to take care of ourselves ; and I 
own to you I think we shall be all the safer 
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when we get out of the reach of His Majesty's 
defenders.” 

‘‘ There,” cried the sergeant who acted 
as their guard,—*‘ there, on that rock yon- 
der, are the Reds. I’ll go no farther.” 

And as they looked they saw.asmall group 
of red-shixted fellows lying or lounging on a 
small cliff which rose abruptly over a stream 
crossed by a wooden bridge. Attaching his 
handkerchief to his walking-stick, M’Caskey 
stepped out boldly. Skeffy followed; they 
reached the bridge, crossed it, and stood 
within the lines of the Garibaldians. A 
very young, almost boyish-looking, officer 
met them, heard their story, and with much 
courtesy told them that he would send one of 
his men to conduct them to headquarters. 
‘¢ You will not find the general there,”’ said 
he, smiling,—*‘ he’s gone on in that direo- 
tion,’’ and he pointed as he spoke towards 
Naples. 

Skeff asked eagerly if the young officer had 
ever heard of Tony Butler, and described with 
ardor the handsome face and figure of his 
friend. The other believed he had seen him. 
There was, he knew, a ‘‘ Giovane Irlandese” _ 
who was wounded at Melazzo, and, if he was 
not mistaken, wounded again about four days 
back at Lauria. ‘All the wounded are at 
Salerno, however,’’ said he, carelessly, ‘+ and 
you are sure to find him amongst them.” 


CHAPTER LVI. 
THE HOSPITAL AT CAVA, 

Hap Skeff been in any mood for mirth, he 
might have enjoyed as rich drollery the al- 
most inconceivable impertinence of his com- 
panion, who scrutinized everything, and freely 
distributed his comments around him, totally 
regardless that he stood in the camp of the 
enemy, and actually surrounded by men whose 
extreme obedience to discipline could scarcely 
be relied on. 

‘‘ Uniformity is certainly not studied here,’’ 
cried M’Caskey, as he stared at a guard about 
to be detached on some duty; ‘‘ three fellows 
have gray trousers; two blue; one a sort 
of canvas petticoat ; and I sce only one real 
coat in the party.” 

A little farther on he saw a group of about 
a dozen lying on the grass smoking, with 
their arms in disorderly fashion about, and 
he exclaimed, ‘* how I’d like to surprise those 
rascals, and make a swoop down here with 
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two or three companies of Cacciatori! Look 
at their muskets ; there hasn’t been one of 
them cleaned for a month. 

‘‘ Here they are at a meal of some sort. 
Well, men wont fight on beans and olive-oil. 
My Irish fellows are the only devils can stand 
up on roots.”’ ) 

These comments were all delivered in 
Italian, and listened to with a sort of bewil- 
dered astonishment, as though the man who 
spoke them must possess some especial and 
peculiar privilege to enable him to indulge so 
much candor. 

** That’s not a knapsack,” said he, kick- 
ing a soldier’s pack that he saw on the grass ; 
‘‘ that’s more like a travelling tinker’s bun- 
die. Open it, and let’s see the inside!” 
cried he to the owner, who, awed by the 
tone of command, immediately obeyed, and 
M’Caskey ridiculed the shreds and patches of 
raiment, the tattered fragments of worn ap- 
parel, in which fragments of cheese and par- 
cels of tobacco were rolled up. ‘* Why, the 
fellows have not even risen to the dignity of 
pidage,” said he. ‘I was sure we should 
have found some saintly ornaments or a piece 
of the Virgin’s petticoat among their wares.”’ 

With all thig freedom, carried to the ex- 
treme of impertinence, none molested, none 
ever questioned them ; and as the guide had 
accidentally chanced upon some old friends 
by the way, he told M’Caskey that they had 
no further need of him; that the road lay 
straight before them, and that they would 
reach Cava in less than an hour. 

At Cava they found the same indifference. 
They learned that Garibaldi had not come 
up, though some said he had passed on with 
a few followers to Naples, and others main- 
tained that he had sent to the King of Naples 
to meet him at Salerno to show him the in- 
utility of all resistance, and offer him a safe- 
conduct out of the kingdom. Leaving 
M’Caskey in the midst of these talkers, and 
not perhaps without some uncharitable wish 
that the gallant colonel’s bad tongue would 
involve him in serious trouble, Skeffy slipped 
away to inquire after Tony. 

Every one seemed to know that there was 
a brave ‘* Irlandese,’’—a daring fellow who 
tad shown himself in the thick of every 
fight ; but the discrepant accounts of his per- 
sonal appearance and looks were most con- 
fusing. Tony was fair-haired, and yet most 
of the descriptions represented a dark man, 
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with « bushy black beard and mustache. At 
all events, he was lying wounded at the con- 
vent of the Cappuccini, on a hill about a mile 
from the town; and Father Pantaleo—Gari- 
bald’s vicar, as he was called—offered his 
services to show him the way. The frate—a 
talkative little fellows with a fringe of curly 
dark-brown hair around a polished white head 
—talked away, as they went, about the war 
and Garibaldi and the grand future that lay 
before Italy, when the tyranny of the pope 
should be overthrown, and the church made 
as free—and indeed he almost said as easy— 
as any jovial Christian could desire. 

Skeffy, by degrees, drew him to the subject 
nearest his own heart at the moment, and 
asked about the wounded in hospital. The 
frate declared that there was nothing very 
serious the matter with any of them. He 
was an optimist. Some died, some suffered 
amputations, some were torn by shells or 
grapesshot. But what did it signify? as he 
said. It wasa great cause they were fight- 
ing for, and they all agreed it was a pleasure 
tv shed one’s blood for Italy. ‘ As for the 
life up there,’’ said he, pointing to the con- 
vent, ‘‘ it is a vita da santi—the ‘ life of saints 
themselves.’ ’’ 

‘‘ Do you know my friend Tony, the Irlan- 
dese ?’’ asked Skeff, eagerly. 

“If I know him! Per Bacco,I think I 
know him. 1 was with him when he had 
his leg taken off.”’ 

Skeff’s heart sickened at this terrible news, 
and he could barely steady himself by catch- 
ing the fra’s arm. ‘Oh, my poor dear 
Tony,’’ cried he, as the tears ran down his 
face,—‘‘ my poor fellow! ”’ 

‘* Why did you pity him? Garibaldi gave 
him his own sword, and made him an officer 
on the day of the battle. It was up at Calan- 
zaro, 80 that he’s nearly well now.” 

Skeffpouredininnumerablequestions. How 
the mischance occurred, and where? how he 
bore up under the dreadful operation? in what 
state he then was? if able to move about, and 
how? And as the fra was one of those who 
never confessed himself unable to answer 
anything, the details he obtained were cer- 
tainly of the fullest and most circumstantial. 

‘‘He’s always singing; that’s how he 
passes his time,’ said the frate. 

‘Singing! how strange! I never knew him 
to sing. I never heard him even hum a 
tune. 
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‘* You'll hear him now, then. The fellows 
about curse at him half the day to be silent, 
but he doesn’t mind them, but sings away. 
The only quiet moment he gives them is while 
he’s smoking.”’ 

** Ah, yes! he loves smoking.’ 

** There,—stop. Listen. Do you hear 
him? he’s at it now.’ Skeff halted, and 
could hear the sound of a full, deep voice, 
from a window overhead, in one of those pro- 
longed and melancholy cadences which Irish 
airs abound in. 

‘* Wherever he got such doleful music I 
can’t tell, but he has a dozen chants like 
that.” 

Though Skeff could not distinguish the 
sounds, nor recognize the voice of his friend, 
the thought that it was poor Tony who was 
there singing in his solitude, maimed and 
suffering, without one near to comfort him, 
so overwhelmed him that he staggered towards 
a bench, and sat down sick and faint. 

**Go up and say that a friend, a dear 
friend, has come from Naple to see him ; and 
if he is not too nervous, or too much agitated, 
tell him my name; here it is.’’? The friar 
took the card and hurried forward on. his 
mission. In less time than Skeff thought it 
possible for him to have arrived, Pantaleo 
called out from the window, ‘‘ Come along ; 
he is quite ready to see you, though he doesn’t 
remember you.”* 

Skeff fell back upon the seat at the last 
words. ‘‘ Not remember me! my poor Tony, 
—my poor, poor fellow,—how changed and 
shattered you must be to have forgotten 
me!’’ With a great effort he rallied, en- 
tered the gate, and mounted the stairs,—slow- 
ly indeed, and like one who dreaded the scene 
that lay before him. Pantaleo met him at 
the top, and, seeing his agitation, gave him 
his arm for support. ‘‘ Don’t be nervous,”’ 
said he ; ‘‘ your friend is doing capitally : he 
is out on the terrace in an arm-chair, and 
looks as jolly as a cardinal.”’ 

Summoning all his courage, Skeff walked 
bravely forwards, passed down the long aisle 
crowded with sick and wounded on either 
side, and passed out upon a balcony at the 
end, where, with his back towards him, a 
man sat looking out over the landscape.j 

“Tony, Tony!” said Skeffy, coming 
close. The man turned his head, and Skeff 
saw a massive-looking face, all covered with 


black hair, and a forehead marked by a sabre- 
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cut. ‘This is not my friend. This is not 
Tony! ”’ cried he, in disappointment. : 

‘‘ No, sir; I'm Rory Quin, the man that 
was with him,”’ said the wounded man, sub- 
missively. 

‘‘And where is he himself? Where is 
Tony?” cried he. 

*‘In the little room beyond, sir. They 
put him there when he began to rave; but 
he’s better now, and quite sensible.”’ 

‘Take me to him at once; let me see 
him,” said Skeff, whose impatience had now 
mastered all prudence. 

The moment after, Skeff found himself in‘ 
a small chamber, with a single bed in it, 
beside which a sister of charity was seat- 
ed, busily employed laying cloths wet with 
iced water on the sick man’s head. One 
glance showed that it was Tony. The eyes 
were closed, and the face thinner, and the 
lips dry ; but there was a hardy manhood in 
the countenance, sick and suffering as he 
was, that told what qualities a life of hard- 
ship and peril had called into activity. The 
sister motioned to Skeff to sit down, but not 
to speak. ‘‘He’s not sleeping,’’ said she, 
softly, ‘ only dozing.” 

‘Is he in pain? ’’ asked Skeffy, 

‘No; I have no pain,” said Tony, faintly. 

Skeff bent down to whisper some words 
close to his ear, when he heard a step be- 
hind. He looked up and saw it was M’Cas- 
key, who had followed him. ‘I came here, 
sir,’’ said the colonel, haughtily, ‘to ex- 
press my astonishment at your unceremonious 
departure, and also to say that I shall now 
hold myself as free of all further engagement 
towards you.” 

‘* Hush, be quiet,” said Skeff, with a ges- 
ture of caution. 

‘Is that your friend? ’’ asked M’Caskey, 
with a smile. 

Tony slowly opened his eyes at these words, 
looked at the speaker, turned his gaze then 
on Skeff, gave a weak, sickly smile, and then, 
in a faint, scarcely audible voice, said, ‘So 
he és your godfather, after all.” 

Skeff’s heart grew full to bursting, and for 
a moment or two he could not speak. 

‘‘ There—there, no more,’’ whispered the 
sister, and she motioned them both to with- 
draw. Skeff arose at once, and slipped noise- 
lessly away, but the colonel stepped boldly 
along, regardless of everything and every 
one. 
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‘* He’s wandering in his mind, I take it,’’ 
said M’Caskey, in a loud, unfeeling tone. 

«« By all that’s holy, there’s the scoundrel 
I’m dying to get at,’’ screamed Rory, as the 
voice caught his ear. ‘* Give me that crutch ; 
let me have one lick at him, for the love of 
Mary!” 

‘They are all mad here, that’s plain,” 
said M‘Caskey, turning away with a con- 
temptuous air. .‘ Sir,”’ added he, turnjng 


towards Skeff, ‘*I have the ‘honor to salute | 


you ;”’ and with a magnificent bow he with- 
drew, while Rory, in a voice of wildest pas- 
sion and invective, called down innumerable 
curses on his head, and inveighed even against 
the bystanders for not securing the ‘ great- 
est villain in Europe.” 

‘‘T shall want to send a letter to Naples,”’ 
cried out Skeff to the colonel ; ‘I mean to 
remain here ; ’’ but M’Caskey never deigned 
to notice his words, but walked proudly 
down the stairs and went his way. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
AT TONY'S BEDSIDE. 
My story draws to a close, and I have not 


space to tell how Skeff watched beside his 


friend, rarely quitting him, and showing in a 
hundred ways the resources of a kind and 


thoughtful nature. Tony had been severely 
wounded ; a sabre-cut had severed his scalp, 
and he had been shot through the shoulder ; 
but all apprehension of evil consequences was 
now over, and he was able to listen to Skeff’s 
wondrous tidings, and hear all the details of 
his accession to wealth and fortune. His 
mother—how she would rejoice at it! how 
happy it would make her !—not for her own 
sake, but for his; how it would seem to re- 
pay to her all she had suffered from the 
haughty estrangement of Sir Omerod, and 
how proud would she be at the recognition, 
late though it came! These were Tony’s 
thoughts ; and very often, when Skeff imag- 
ined him to be following the details of his 
property, and listening with eagerness to 
the description of what he owned, Tony was 
far away in thought at the cottage beside the 
Causeway, and longing ardently when he 
should sit at the window, with his mother 
at his side, planning out some future in which 
they were to be no more separated. 

There was no elation at his sudden fortune, 
nor any of that anticipation of indulgence 
which Skeff himself would have felt, and 
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which he indeed suggested. No. Tony’s 
whole thoughts so much centred in his dear 
mother that she entered into all his projects ; 
and there was not a picture of enjoyment, 
wherein she was not a foreground figure. 

They would keep the cottage,—that was 
his first resolve: his mother loved it dearly ; 
it was associated with years long-of happi- 
ness and of trials too; and trials can endear 
a spot when they are nobly borne, and the 
heart will cling fondly to that which has 
chastened its emotions and elevated its hopes. 
And then, Tony thought, they might obtain 
that long stretch of land that lay along the 
shore, with the little nook where the boats 
lay at anchor, and where he would have his 
yacht. ‘TI suppose,’’ said he, ‘Sir Arthur 
Lyle would have no objection to my being so 
near a neighbor? ”’ 

‘Of course not; but we can soon settle 
that point, for they are all here.” 

‘* Here? ”’ 

‘* At Naples, I mean.’’ 

‘* How was it that you never told me 
that?’’ asked he, sharply. 

Skeff fidgeted — bit his cigar — threw it 
away, and with more confusion than became 
80 distinguished a diplomatist, stammered 
out, ‘* [ have had so much to tell you—such 
lots of news;’’ and then with an altered 
voice he added, ‘ Besides, old fellow, the 
doctor warned me not to say anything that 
might agitate you; and I thought—that is, 
I used to think—there was something in that 
quarter, eh?” 

Tony grew pale, but made no answer. 

‘‘ T know she likes you, Tony,’’ said Skeff, 
taking his hand and pressing it. ‘*‘ Bella, 
who is engaged to me—I forget if I told you 
that ’’— 

‘* No, you never told me! ” 

‘* Well, Bella and I are to be married im- 
mediately,— that is, as soon as I can get back 
to England. I have asked for leave already ; 
they’ve refused me twice. It’s all very fine 
saying to me that I ought to know that in 
the present difficulties of Italy no man could 
replace me at this court. My answer to that 
is, Skeff Damer has other stuff in him as 
well as ambition. He has a heart just as 
much asa head. Nor am I to go on passing 
my life saving this dynasty. The Bourbons 
are not so much to me as my own happiness, 
eh?" 

‘* I suppose not,” said Tony, dryly. 
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*‘ You’d have done the same; wouldn’t 

ou?” 

‘**T can’t tell. I cannot even imagine my- 
self filling any station of responsibility or 
importance.”’ 

‘‘My reply was brief: Leave for six 
months’ time, to recruit an overtaxed frame 
and overwrought intellect ; time also for 
them to look out what to offer me, for I'll 
not go to Mexico, nor to Rio; neither will I 
take Washington, nor any of the northern 
courts. Dearest Bella must have climate, 
and I myself must have congenial society ; 
and so I said, not in such terms, but in 
meaning, Skeff Damer is only yours at his 
price. Let them refuse me,—let me see them 
even hesitate, and I give my word of honor, 
I’m capable of abandoning public life alto- 
gether, and retiring into my woods at Tilney, 
leaving the whole thing at sixes and sevens.” 

Now, though Tony neither knew what the 
‘whole thing’? meant, nor the dire conse. 
quences to which his friend’s anger might 
have consigned it, he muttered something 
that sounded like a hope that he would not 
leave Europe to shift for herself at such a 
moment. 

«¢ Let them not drive me to it, that’s all,’’ 
said he, haugltily ; and he arose and walked 
up and down with an air of defianse. ‘‘ The 
Lyles do not see this,—Lady Lyle especially. 
She wants the"peerage for her daughter ; but 
ambition is not always scrupulous.” 

‘‘ T always liked her the least of them,” 
muttered Tony, who never could forget the 
sharp lesson she administered to him. 

‘‘ She'll make herself more agreeable to 
you now, Master Tony,”’ said Skeff, with a 
dry laugh. 

** And why 80? ”” 

“ Can’t you guess ?"’ 

“ No.” 

‘*¢ On your word?” ‘ 

‘¢ On my word, I cannot.”’ 

‘Don’ tyou think Mr. Butler of something 
or other in Herefordshire ig another guess 
man from Tony Butler of nowhere in par- 
ticular ? ”’ 

** Ah! I forgot my change of fortune ; but 
if I had even remembered it, I’d never have 
thought so meanly of her.” 

‘That's all rot and nonsense. 


There’s no 
meanness in a women wanting to marry her 
daughter well, any more than in a man try- 
ing to geta colonelcy or a legation for his son. 
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You were no match for Alice Trafford three 
months ago. Now both she and her mother 
will think differently of your pretensions.” 

‘Say what you like of the mother, but 
you shall not impute such motives to Alice.” 

‘*Don’t you get red in the face and look 
like a tiger, young man, or I’ll take my leave 
and send that old damsel here with the ice- 
pail to you.” 

‘* Tt was the very thing I liked in you,” 
muttered Tony,—‘‘ that you never did impute 
mean motives to women.”’ 

‘* My poor Tony ! the fellow who has ‘seen 
life as I have, who knows the thing in its 
most minute anatomy, comes out of the in- 
vestigation infernally case-hardened ; he can’t 
help it. I love Alice. Indeed, if I had not 
seen Bella, I think I should have married 
Alice. There, you are getting turkey-cock 
again. Letus talk of something else. What 
the deuce was it I wanted to ask you ?—some- 
thing about that great Irish monster in the - 
next room, the fellow that sings all day: 
where did you pick him up?” 

Tony made no reply, but lay with one hand 
over his eyes, while Skeff went on rambling 
over the odds and ends he had picked up in 
the course of Rory Quin’s story, and the de- 
voted love he bore to Tony himself. ‘* By the 
way, they say that it was for you Garibaldi 
intended the promotion to the rank of officer ; 
but that you managed to pass it to this fellow, 
who couldn’t sign his name when they asked 
him for it.” 

‘* If he couldn’t write, he has left his mark 
on some- of the Neapolitans! ’? said Tony, 
fiercely ; ‘‘ and as for the advancement, he 
deserved it far more than I did.’’ 

“It was a lucky thing for thaf aide-de- 
camp of Filangieri who accompanied me 
here that your friend Rory hadn’t got two 
legs; for he wanted to brain him with his 
crutch. Both of you had an antipathy to 
him, and indeed I own to concurring in the 
sentiment. My godfather you called him !”’ 
said he, laughing. ; 

‘1 wish he had come a little closer to my 
bedside, that’s all,’”? muttered Tony; and 
Skeff saw by the expression of his features 
that he was once more unfortunate in his at. 
tempt to hit upon an unexciting theme. 

‘* Alice knew of your journey here, I think 
you said ?’’ whispered ony, faintly. 

“Yes. Isent them a few lines to say I was 
setting out to find you.” 
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“‘ How soon could I get to Naples? Do 
you think they would let me move to-mor- 
tow?” 

“T have asked that question already. 
The doctor saysin a week; and I must has- 
ten away to-night,—there’s no saying what 
confusion my absence will occasion. I 
mean to be back here by Thursday to fetch 

ou.” 
4 «Good fellow! Remember though,’’ add- 
ed he, after a moment, “‘ we must take Rory. 
I can’t leave Rory here.” 

Skeff looked gravely. 

“‘ He carried me when I was wounded out 
of the fire at Melazzo, and I’m not going to 
desert him now.” 

“Strange situation for H. M.’s chargé d’- 
affaires,’ said Skeff,—*‘ giving protection to 
the wounded of the rebel army.” 


‘¢ Don’t talk to me of rebels. We are as 


legitimate as the fellows we were fighting 
against. It wasa good stand-up fight, too,— 
man to man some of it; and if it wasn’t 
that my head reels so when I sit or stand up, 
I'd like to be at it again.”’ 

‘“‘ It is a fine bull-dog—just a bull-dog,”’ 
said Skeff patting him on the head, while in 


the compassionate pity of his voice he showed 
how humbly he ranked the qualities he as- 
cribed to him. ‘Ah! now. I remember 
what it was I wished to ask you (it escaped 
me till this moment): who is the creature 
that calls himself Sam M’Gruder ? ”’ 

‘* As good a fellow as ever stepped, and a 
true friend of mine. What of him?’’ 

“ Don’t look as if you would tear me in 
pieces and scatter the fragments to the four 
winds of heaven. Sir, I'll not stand it,— 
none of your buccaneering savageries to 
me!”? 

Tony laughed, and laughed heartily, at the 
air of offended dignity of the other ; and Skeff 
was himself disposed at last to smile at his 
own anger. ‘ That’s the crying sin of your 
nature, Tony,”’ said he. ‘It is the one de- 
fect that spoils a really fine fellow. I tell 
you frankly about it, because I’m your friend ; 
and if you don't curb it, you’ll never be any- 
thing,—never ! never!” 

‘« But what is this fault? you have forgot- 
ten to tell it.” 

“¢ Over and over again have I told it. It 
is your stupid animal confidence in your great 
hulking form; your coarse reliance on your 
massive shoulders,—a degenerate notion that 
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muscle means manhood. [It is here sir,— 
here,””—and Skeff touched his forehead with 
the tip of his finger,—*‘ here lies the godlike 
attribute. And until you come to feel that 
you never will have arrived at the real dig- 
nity of a great creature.” 

‘* Well, if Ibe the friend of one, Skeffy, it 
will satisfy all my ambition,’’ said he,?grasp- 
ing his hand warmly ; ‘ and now what of 
M’Gruder? How did you come to know of 
him ?” 

‘‘ Officially, officially, ofcourse. Skeffington 
Damer and Sam M’Gruder might revolve in 
ether for centuries and their orbits never 
cross, but it happened that this honest fellow 
had gone off in search of you into Sicily, 
and, with that blessed propensity for blunder- 
ing the British subject is gifted with, had 
managed to offend the authorities and get 
imprisoned, Of course he appealed to me. 
They all appeal to me! but at the moment, 
unhappily for him, the king was appealing to 
me, and Cavour was appealing to me, and 80 
was the emperor; and, I may mention in 
confidence, so was Garibaldi !—not in person 
but through a friend. I know these things 
must be. Whenever a fellow has a head on 
his shoulders in this world, the other fellows 
who have no heads find it out and work Aim. 
Ay, sir, work him! That’s why I have said 
over and over again the stupid dogs have the 
best of it. I declare to you, on my honor, 
Tony, there are days I’d rather be you than 
be Skeff Damer ! ’’ 

Tony shook his head. 

‘**T know it sounds absurd, but I pledge 
you my sacred word of honor I have felt it.” 

‘* And M’Gruder?’”’ asked Tony. 

‘‘M’Gruder, sir, I liberated! I said, Free 
him! and, like the fellow in Curran's cele- 
brated passage, his chains fell to the ground, 
and he stood forward, not a bit grateful,—far 
from it,—but a devilish crusty Scotchman tell- 
ing me what a complaint he’d lodge against 
me as soon as he arrived in England.”’ 

** No, no; he’s not the fellow to do that.” 

‘¢ Tf he did, sir, #¢ would crush him,—crush 
him! The Emperor of Russia could not pre- 
fer a complaint against Skeff Damer and feel 
the better of it! ”’ 

‘* He’s a true-hearted, fine fellow,’’ said 
Tony. 

‘« With all my heart I concede to him all 
the rough virtues you may desire to endow 
him with ; but please to bear in mind, Mas- 
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ter Tony, that a man of your station and your 
fortune cannot afford such intimacies as your 
friend Rory here and this M’Gruder crea- 
ture.”’ 

‘Then I was a richer man when I had 
nothing, for I could afford it then,” said Tony , 
sturdily ; ‘and tell you more, Skeffy—I mean 
to afford it still. There is no fellow living I 
love better—no, nor as well—as I love your- 
self; but even for your love I’ll not give up 
the fine-hearted fellows who were true to me 
in my days of hardship, shared with me what 
they had, and gave me—what was better to 
mwe—their loving-kindness and sympathy.”’ 

‘* You’d bring down the house if you said 
that in the Adelphi, Tony.” 

“ It’s well for you that I can’t get out of 
bed,’’ said Tony, with a grim laugh. 

‘¢ There it is again,—another appeal to the 
brute-man and the man-brute! Well, I'll go 
to dinner, and I’ll tell the fair sister to pre- 
pare your barley-water, and administer it in 
amore diluted form than heretofore ;’’ and, 


adjusting his hat so as to display a favorite: 


lock to the best advantage, and drawing on 
his gloves in leisurely fashion, Skeff Damer 
walked proudly away, bestowing little benev- 
olent gestures on the patients as he passed, 
and intimating by certain little signs that he 
had taken an interest in their several cases, 
and saying by a sweet smile, ‘* You’ll be the 
better of this visit of mine. You'll see, you 
will.”” 


CHAPTER LYIII. 
THE SIXTH OF SEPTEMBER. 

On the evening of the 6th of September a 
corvette steamed rapidly out of the Bay of 
Naples, threading her way deviously through 
the other ships of war, unacknowledged by 
salute,—not even an ensign dipped as she 
passed. 

‘‘ There goes the king and the monarcby,”’ 
said Skeff, as he stood on the balcony with 
the Lyles, and pointed to the fast-retreating 
vessel. 

**T suppose the sooner we leave the bet- 
ter,”’ said Lady Lyle, whoseinterest in politi- 
cal affairs was very inferior to that she felt on 
personal matters. 

“ Skeff says that the Talisman will take us 
on board,” said Sir Arthur. 

“* Yes,’” said Skeff’; “* Captain Paynter will 
be here by and by to take your orders, and 
know when he is to send in his boats for you ; 





and though [ feel assured my general direc- 
tions will be carried out here, and that no 
public disturbance will take place, you will 
all be safer under the Union Jack.” 

‘¢ And what of Tony Butler? When is he to 
arrive?’ asked Bella. 

‘‘Tony,”’ said Skeff, “‘ is to arrive here to- 
night. I have had a note from his friend 
M’'Gruder, who has gone down to meet him, 
and is now at Salerno.”’ 

‘¢ And who is his friend M’Gruder?”’ asked 
Lady Lyle, syperciliously. 

‘© A rag-merchant from Leghorn,” said 
Skeff; ‘‘ but Tony calls him an out-and-out 
good fellow ; and I must say he didn’t take five 
minutes to decide when I told him Tony was 
coming up from Cava, and would be glad to 
have his company on the road.”’ 

‘¢ These are of course exceptional times, 
when all sorts of strange intimacies will be 
formed ; but I do hope that Tony will see that 
his altered circumstances as to fortune require 
from him more care in the selection of his 
friends than he has hitherto been distin-— 
guished for.” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about that, my 
dear,’ said Sir Arthur ; ‘‘a man’s fortune- 
very soon impresses itself on all he says and 
does. ” 

‘‘T mistake him much,”’ said Bella, ‘cif 
any wealth will estrange him from one of 
those he cared for in his humbler days. Don’t 
you agree with me, Alice? *’ 

Alice made no reply, but continued to gaze 
at the ships through a glass. 

"sé The danger is that he'll carry that feel- 
ing to excess,’’ said Skeff; ‘‘ for he will not 
alone hold to all these people, but he'll make 
you and ‘me hold to them too.” 

‘That would be impossible, perfectly im- 
possible,’’ said my lady, with a haughty toss 
of her head. 

‘‘ No, no; I cannot agree to go that far,” 
chimed in Sir Arthur. . 

‘¢ It strikes me,”’ said Alice, quietly, ‘‘ we 
are all of us deciding a little too hastily as to 
what Tony Butler will or will not do. Prob- 
ably a very slight exercise of patience would 
save us some trouble.”’ 

‘‘Certainly not, Alice, after what Mr. 
Damer has said. Tony would seem to have 
thrown down a sort of defiance tousall. We 
must accept him with his belongings, or do 
without him.”’ 

‘¢ He shall have me on his own terms,”’ said 
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Skeff. ‘‘ He is a noble savage, and I love him 
with all my heart.” 

** And you will know his rag friend?” 
asked Lady Lyle. 

“* Ay, that will I, and an Irish creature, 
too, that he calls Rory,—a fellow of six feet 
four, with a voice like an enraged bull and a 
hand as wide as one of these flags! ”’ 

«Tt is Damon and Pythias over again, I 
declare! ”’ said Lady Lyle. ‘ Where did he 
pick up his monster ?”’ 

““They met by chance in England, and, 
equally by chance, came together to Italy, 
and Tony persuaded him to accompany him 
and join Garibaldi. The worthy Irishman, 
who loved fighting, and was not very particu- 
lar as to the cause, agreed; and though he 
had originally come abroad to serve in the 
pope’s army, some offence they had given him 
made him desert, and he was well pleased not 
to return home without, as he said, ‘ batin’ 
somebody.’ It was in this way he became a 
Garibaldian. 


like a lion; he has been five times wounded, 
and was left for dead on the field; but he 
bears a charm which he knows will always 


protect him.” 
“ A charm—what is the charm? ” 
** A medallion of the pope, which he wears 


around his neck, and always kisses devoutly | 


before he goes into battle.” 


‘The pope’s image is a strange emblem | 





The fellow, it seems, fought, 
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*¢ Was he much elated, Mr. Damer,”’ asked 
Lady Lyle, ‘* when he heard of his good for- 
tune?” 

‘I think he was at first ; but it made so 
little impression on him that more than once 
he went on to speculate on his future, quite 
forgetting that he had become independent ; 
and then, whem he remembered it, he cer- 
tainly did look very happy and cheerful.”’ 

** And what sort of plans has he ?’’ asked 
Bella. 

‘* They’re all about his mother ; everything 
is for her. She is to keep that cottage, and 
the ground about it, and he is to make a gar- 
den for her ; and it seems she likes cows,— 
she is to have cows. It’s a lucky chance 
that thepld lady hadn’t a taste for a plesiosau- 
rus, or he’d be offering a prize for one to-mor- 
row.” 

«He's a dear good fellow, as he always 
was,”’ said Bella. 

‘¢ The only real change I see in him,”’ said 
Skeff, “* is, that now he is never grumpy,—he 
takes everything well; and if crossed for a 
moment, he says, ‘ Give me a wecd ; I must 
smoke away that annoyance.’ ”’ 

‘“* How sensual! ”’ said my lady ; but no- 
body heeded the remark. 

At the moment, too, a young midshipman 
saluted Damer from the street, and informed 
him that the first cutter was at the jetty to 
take the party off tothe Talisman ; and Cap- 


for a Garibaldian, surely,” said Sir Arthur, | tain Paynter advised them not to delay very 


laughing. 

‘Master Rory thinks it will dignify any | 
cause ; and as he never knew what or for | 
whom he was fighting, this small bit of cop- 
per saved him a world of trouble and casuis- 
try ; and so in the name of the holy father 
he has broken no end of Neapolitan skulls.”’ 


“7 must say Mr. Butler has surrounded | i 


himself with some choice associates,’’ said 
Lady Lyle ; “and all this time I have been 
encouraginf® myself to believe that so very 





long, as the night looked threatening. Lady 
Ly le needed no stronger admonition ; she de- 
clared that she would go at once; and al- 
though the captain’s own gig, as an attention 
of honor, was to be in to take her, she would 
not wait, but set out immediately. 

** You'll take care of me, Skeffy,” said Al- 
ice, ‘‘ for I have two letters to write, and 
shall not be ready before eleven o’clock.”’ 

For a while all was bustle and confusion. 
Lady Lyle could not make up her mind 


young a man would have had no connections, | whether she would finally acce pt the frigate 
no social relations, he could not throw off’ as a refuge or come on shore again the next 


without difficulty.” 

«The world will do all this sifting process 
for him, if we only have patience,’’ said Sir | 
Arthur ; and indeed it is but fair to say that 
he spoke with knowledge, since, in his own 
progress through life, he bad already made | 


i day. 


There were perils by land and water, 
' and she weighed them and discussed them, 
and turned fiercely on everybody who agreed 
with her, and quarrelled with all round. 
Sir Arthur, too, had his scruples, as he be- 
thought him of the effect that would be pro- 


the acquaintance of four distinct and sepa duced hy the fact that a man of his station 
rate classes in sucicty, and abandoned each in| and importance had sought the protection of 
turn for that above it. )@ship of war; and he “asked Skeff if some 
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sort of brief protest—some -explanation— 
should not be made in the public papers, to 
show that be had taken the step in compli- 
ance with female fears, and not from the dic- 
tates of his own male wisdom. ‘I should 
be sorry, sincerely sorry, to affect the Funds,” 
said he; and really the remark was consider- 
ate. 

As for Bella, she could not bear being sep- 
arated from Skeffy, he was so daring, so im- 
pulsive, as she said, and with all this respon- 
sibility on him now,—people coming to him 
’ for everything, and all asking what was to be 
done,—he needed more than e ever support and 
sympathy. 

And thus is it the world goes on, 28 unreal, 
a8 fictitious, as visionary as anything that 
ever was put on the stage and illuminated by 
footlights. There was a rude realism out- 
side in the street, however, that compensated 
for much of this. There, all was wildest fun 


and jollity ; not the commotion of a people 
in tlie throes of a revolution, not the highly- 
wrought passion of an excited populace mad 
with triumph; it was the orgie of a people 
who deemed the downfall of a hated govern- 


ment a sort of carnival occasion, and felt that 
mummery and tomfoolery were the most ap- 
propriate expressions of delight. 

Through streets crowded with this dancing, 
singing, laughing, embracing, and mimick- 
ing mass, the Lyles made their way to the 
jetty reserved for the use of. the ships of 
war, and soon took ‘their places, and were 
rowed off to the frigate, Skefly waving his 
adieux till darkness rendered his gallantry 
unnoticed. 

All his late devotion to the cares of love 
and friendship had made such inroads on his 
time that he scarcely knew what was occur- 
ting, and had lamentably failed to report to 
* the Office ’’ the various steps by which rev- 
olution had advanced, and was already all 
but installed as master of the kingdom. De- 
termined to write off a most telling despatch, 
he entered the hotel, and, seeing Alice en- 
gaged letter-writing at one table, he quietly 
‘installed himself at another, merely saying, 
“The boat will be back by midnight, and I 
have just time to send off an important de- 
spatch.”’ 

Alice looked up from her writing, and a 
very faint smile curled her lip. She did not 
speak, however ; and after a moment con- 
tinued her letter. 
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For upward of half an hour the scraping 
sounds of the pens were the only noises in 
the room, except at times a little low mur- 
mur as Skeffread over to himself ‘Some passage 
of unusual force and brilliancy: 

‘* You must surely be duing something very 
effective, Skeff,’’ said Alice, from the other 
end of the room, ‘* for you rubbed your hands 
with delight, and looked radiant with tri- 
umph.”’ 

‘¢T think I have given it to them ! ’’ cried 
he. ‘* There’s not.another man in the line 
would send home sucha despatch. Canning 
wouldn’t have done it in the old days, when 
he used to bully them. Shall I read it for 
you?” 

‘‘ My dear Skeff, I’m not Bella. 
had a head for questions of politics. 
hopelessly stupid in all such matters.” 

“« Ah, yes; Bella tuldme that. . Bella her- 


I never 
I am 


| self, indeed, only learned to feel an interest 


in them through me; but, as I told her, the 
woman who will one day be an ambassadress 
cannot afford to be ignorant of the great 
Buropesn game in. ) whieh her husband is a 
player.” 

‘¢ Quite true; but I have no such ambi- 
tions before me; and fortunate it is, for 
really I could not rise to the height of such 
lofty themes.”’ 

Skeff smiled pleasantly; her humility 
soothed him. He turned to the last para- 
graph he had penned, and re-read it. 

‘« By the way,” said Alice, carelessly, and 
certainly nothing was less apropos to what 
they had been saying, though she commenced 
thus: ‘* By the way, how did you find Tony 
looking,—improved, or the reverse? ’’ 

‘‘ Improved in one respect ; fuller, browner, 
more manly, perhaps, but coarser; he wants 
the—you know what I mean,—he wants 
this!’ and he swayed his arm, in a bold 
sweep, and stvod fixed, with his hand ex- 
tended. 

‘* Ah, indeed! ” said she, faintly. 

‘Don’t you think so—don’t you agree 
with me, Alice? ”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps toa certain extent I do,” said 
she, diffidently. 

‘“* How could it be otherwise, consorting 
with such a set! You’d not expect to find 
it there? ”’ 

Alice nodded assent all the more readily 
that she had not the vaguest conception of 
what ‘it ’’ might mean. 
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‘‘ The fact is, Alice,” said he, arising and 


walking the room with immense strides, | 


* Tony will always be Tony!” 

‘* [ suppose he will,”’ said she, dryly. 

“Yes; but you don’t follow me. You 
don’t appreciate my meaning. I desired to 
convey this opinion, that Tony, being one of 
those men who cannot add to their own na- 
tures the gifts and graces which a man ac- 
quires who has his successes with your 
sex _— 

‘* Come, come, Skeff, you must neither be 
metaphysical nor improper. Tony is a very 
fine boy ; only a boy, I acknowledge, but he 
has noble qualities ; and every year he lives 
will, I feel certain, but develop them fur- 
ther.’’ 

“He wont stand the ‘boy’ tone any 
longer,” said Skeff, dryly. ‘I tried it, and 
he was down on me at once.” 

** What did he say when you told him we 
were here? *’ said she, carelessly, while put- 
ting her papers in order. 

‘* He was surprised.” 

** Was he pleased?” 

*« Oh, yes, pleased, certainly ; he was rath- 
er afraid of meeting your mother, though.” 

‘* Afraid of mamma! how could that be?” 

‘‘ Some lesson or other she once gave him 
sticks in his throat,—something she said about 
presumption, I think.” 

“Oh, no, no; this is quite impossible—I 
can’t credit it.”’ 

‘“« Well, it might be some fancy of his; for 
he has fancies, and very queers ones too. 
One was about a godfather of mine. Come 
in—what is it?’’ cried he, as a knock came 
to the door. 

*‘ A soldier below stairs, sir, wishes to 
speak to you,”’ said the waiter. 

“‘ Ah! something of importance from Fi- 
langieri, I’ve no doubt,” said Skeff, rising, 
and leaving the room. Before he had gone 
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‘many paces, he saw a large, powerful figure, 
in the red shirt and small cap of the Gari- 
baldians, standing in the corridor, and the 
next instant he turned fully round; it was 
Tony. 

‘My dear old Tony, when did you ar- 
rive?” 

‘¢ This moment; I am off again, however, 
at once, but I wouldn’t leave without see- 
ing you.” 

‘¢ Off, and where to?”’ ' 

‘‘ Home ; I’ve taken a passage to Marseilles 
in the Messageries boat, and she sails at two 
o’clock. You, see I was no use here till this 
arm got right, and the general thought my 
head wouldn’t be the worse of a little quiet ; 
so I’ll go back and recruit, and if they want 
me they shall have me.” 

‘* You don’t know who’s there'?’’ whis- 
pered Skeff. Tony shook his head. ‘ And 
all alone too,’’ added the other, still lower. 
‘* Alice—Alice Trafford.”’ 

Tony grew suddenly very pale, and leaned 
against the wall. 

‘Come in; come in at once, ind see her. 
We have been talking of you all the even- 
ing.” 

No, no—not now,”’ said Tony, faintly. 

“And when, if not now? You're going 
off, you said.”’ 

‘¢T’m in no trim to pay visits; besides, I 
don’t wish it. I’ll tell you more some other 
time.”’ . 

‘* Nonsense; you look right well in your 
brigand costume, and with an old friend, not 
to say— Well, well, don’t look sulky ;”’ and 
as he got thus far,—he had been gradually 
edging closer and closer to the door,—he 
flung it wide open, and called out, ‘ Mr. 
Tony Butler!’’ Pushing Tony inside and 
then closing the door behind, he retreated. 
laughing heartily to himself over his practi- 
cal joke. 








NorTHtnG EASIER THAN Ly1nc.—Sheridan, hear- 
ing that his son was about to descend into a coal- 
pit, asked him how he could meditate anything 
so ridiculous, declaring he could not imagine 
what satisfaction there could be in the accom- 


plishment of such an undertaking. ‘* Nothing 
more,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ than to say I have been in 
one.”’. ** Well, and can’t you say you have? ”’ 
was the father’s characteristic reply. 


’ 


‘*THE LITTLE THAT HE KNEW.’’—An under- 
graduate of Cambridge being examined for his 
degree, and failing in every subject upon which 
he was tried, complained that he had not been 
questioned upon the things which he knew. Upon 
this, the examining master tore off an inch of 
paper, and pushing it towards him, desired him 
to write upon it all that he knew. 
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From Good Words. 
THE LIFE OF OUR LORD A REALITY, NOT 
A ROMANCE, 

Ture are two and only two ways in which 
an attack can be made on the reality of our 
Lord's life. It may be urged that the Gos- 
pel history is a fable, in which it is vain to 
seek for any truth, or that it is such a mix- 
ture of fact and fable that it is impossible to 
distinguish the one from the other. It is af- 
ter this manner that Grote proceeds in deal- 
ing with the Siege of Troy. He says we have 
no account of the siege except in books of 
poetry, which do not profess to be history, 
and which were composed ages after the al- 
leged occurrence ; and so we cannot be quite 
sure that there ever was such an event, or, 
on the supposition that there may have been 
a hasis of fact, we cannot separate the actual 
from the traditional and legendary. There 
have been assailants who took this latter 
ground in seeking to undermine our confi- 
dence in the Gospel history. It is now ac- 
knowledged that the attempt was a complete 
and a miserable failure. Our Lord lived not 


in fabulous but in historical times, in which 
Grecian culture and literature were widely 


diffused, and in which the Roman Govern- 
ment had introduced settled law and means 
of communication. And these four Gospels 
are, on the very face of them, not poems, or 
legends, or myths, but historical narratives, 
professedly by eye-witnesses, or persons who 
received their information from eye-witnesses. 
In their structure and spirit they are sim- 
ple and artless, lifelike and truthlike. Satis- 
factory evidence can be produced that they 
existed very much as we now have them in 
the age immediately succeeding the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, three of them in less than 
forty, and the other in about sixty, years from 
that event. If we maintain that the life of 
our Lord is not an historical event, we are 
landed in hopeless difficulties ; in consistency 
we shall have to give up all ancient history, 
deny that there ever was such a person as Al- 
exander of Macedon, or that there was such 
an individual as Julius Casar. M. Renan 
has seen this, and he allows that the four 
Gospels are in substance historical books, and 
that Jesus spoke and acted very much as he 
is represented as doing in these narratives. 
He has thus avoided some of the difficulties 
in which infidels have involved themselves, 
but he is caught in others quite as formida- 
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ble. He has drawn out from these four Gos- 
pels a. superficially connected and plausible 
biography which he chooses to call a fifth 
Gospel ; but in doing so he has violated all 
the laws of historical investigation, proceeded 
on caprice and prejudice, drawa a character 
inconsistent with itself, and given us a his- 
tory utterly incongruous and incredible. 

It is one of the disadvantages under which 
we labor in contending with the sceptic that 
he objects to every weapon which we may 
bring with us. It is fortunately possible in 
the argument with this critic of our Lord’s 
life that we can fight him with his own wea- 
pons. M. Renan receives a large portion of 
the Gospel history, but he will not accept 
the whole. Now I meet him by showing 
that he is acting capriciously in taking so 
large a part and rejecting the remainder, and 
that the same historical reasons which lead 
him to adopt so much should in consistency 
constrain him to go farther and hold by the 
rest. Suppose some one were to affirm that 
Shakspeare had written all those plays which 
deal with war and stirring incident, but that 
he could not have conceived or depicted the 
reflective and moralizing ‘‘ Hamlet ;”’ or to 
maintain that while Milton had composed the 
digpified and magnificent ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ 
he had not written the livelier “« Comus ” or 
the duller ‘‘ Paradise Regained,”’ which it is 
alleged must have been produced by an imi- 
tator of inferior genius,—how would you 
meet such a preposterous hypothesis? You 
would prove that we have as good historical 
proof of the one work as of the others pro- 
ceeding from the authors whose names they 
bear ; and you might show farther that the 
other works themselves bore traces in style 
and manner, in thought and sentiment, of 
coming from the same writers. It is in this 
way that I am to proceed in reviewing the 
French critic. I am to show that when he 
has gone so far, he cannot in consistency stop 
where he does, but must advance considerably 
farther. 

I am to assume nothing which he does not 
allow in his candor or in his ingenuity. 
What, then, does he admit? He allows that 
Matthew wrote a Gospel; that Matthew wae 
an eye-witness and an ear-witness of what he 
records, or had very direct means of knowing: 
the truth of it. He concedes all this on the 
internal credibility of the narrative, and on © 
the authority of Papias, who wrote early in 











the secona century, and of a: chain of suc- 
ceeding writers who quote or refer to the 
Gospel. He is specially fond of insisting 
that Matthew preserved the diseourses of 
our Lord,—‘‘ he deserves evidently a confi- 
dence without limit for the discourses’ (In- 
trod. p. xxxvii.); and in particular he 
grants that the parables, as being one narra- 
tive, could not be altered, and that we have 
them as our Lord delivered them. He allows 
farther that there was a Gospel by Mark ; 
that Mark was a disciple and an eye-witness, 
and to be trusted as to the facts which he 
relates ; that he was a relative of Peter, who 
may be supposed to have given his sanction 
to Mark’s Gospel; and that Peter was origi- 
nally an illiterate fisherman, and the impul- 
sive, impetuous, open, and honest man which 
he is described as being in the Gospels. He 
admits that Matthew and Mark were not men 
of genius or invention ; that neither was ca- 
pable of writing the discourses put into the 
mouth of our Lord, of imagining the won- 
ders which he is represented as performing, 
or of conceiving the finer and loftier features | 
of his character. He grants farther that 
these two Gospels must have been written 
about the time of the Siege of Jerusalem,— 
that is, between thirty and forty years after 
our Lord’s crucifixion. 

So far all seems satisfactory to the Chris- 
tian. But to enable our critic to dispense 
with any passages that displease him, he 
alleges that the two Gospels underwent a 
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change. He thinks that when a person hap- 
pened to have either of the Gospels, in order | 
to have a complete text he would write on 
the margin passages from the other Gospel. 
It was in this way he supposes that the two 
Gospels were fashioned into the shape in 
which we now have them. The theory may 
seem an ingenious one, but it is a crazy fab- 
ric which, as it tumbles down, only injures 
the man who built it. For by such a process 
we should have had, not two Gospels, but a 
hundred or a thousand. The disciple at Je- 
rusalem with a copy of Matthew would make 
additions in one way, and the Christian at 
Antioch with a copy of Mark would supple- 
ment in a different way; while readers at 
Alexandria, at Ephesus, at Corinth, and at 
Rome, would amend in other modes, and thus 
we should have had innumerable variations 








and discrepancies ever multiplying and be- 


coming more exaggerated; whereas, as is|according to Luke, each differing from the 


admitted by all, we have from a very old 
date, certainly from the beginning of the sec- 
ond century,—I believe earlier,—these two 
Gospels in their present form, and soon after 
we have them fixed forever by their being 
translated into other tongues. 

M. Renan does not look with so favorable 
an eye on Luke’s Gospel. He evidently does 
not like the account given in the two fivst 
chapters of our Lord’s supernatural descent. 
But he makes important admissions as to this 
Gospel. It is allowed that it was written 
by Luke, and that Luke also wrote the book 
of Acts; that Luke was a disciple of our 
Lord, and had means of knowing about his 
sayings and acts ; that, as he claims, he ‘‘ had 
perfect understanding of all things from the 
first,’? and got information “ from them 
that were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
Word ; ”’ that he was the companion of Paul, 
and must have had the countenance of that 
apostle to his Gospel. He will not allow 
that Luke published his Gospel before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, for this would im- 
ply that our Lord gave a most minute pre- 
diction of that event (chap. xxi.); but he is 
sure it must have been given to the world 
soon after,—that is, within forty years of our 
Lord’s death. He qualifies all this by alleg- 
ing that Luke admitted legends and adopted 
traditions. Here, again, our critic involves 
himself in perplexities from which there is 
no honest outlet; for in these forty years 
there was not time for the gathering of tra- 
ditions or the formation of myths. We have 


unfounded traditions and legends of occur- 


rences which happened centuries ago, but not 
of the passing of the Reform Bill, or of the 
Emancipation Act, or of the death of Can- 
ning, of Castlereagh, of George IV., or of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. At the time when 
Luke wrote, a large body of eye-witnesses and 
of actors in the scenes, Galilean and Jewish, 
—such as apostles, disciples, priests, scribes, 
and rulers, friendly and unfriendly,—must 
have been alive, and many of them ready to 
expose any erroneous statement put forth by 
the friend of so well-known an apostle as 
Paul. If it be alleged that additions may 
have been made by others to this Gospel, we 
are involved in the same difficulties as we 
have shown Renan is in regard to the two 
first Gospels,—that is, instead of one settled 
Gospel, we should have a hundred Gospels 
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others according to the kind of legends 
adopted. 

M. Renan does not know very well what 
to make of John’s Gospel. He is sure it 
must have been the same person that wrote 
the Gospel and that wrote the three Epistles 
that bear the name of John: the style is 
sufficient to prove this. He reckons it quite 
established by historical evidence that this 
Gospel was published before the end of the 


century,—that is, less than seventy years after | 


our Lord’s ascension. He is certain that the 
author must have been John, or an immediate 
disciple of John, and thinks it highly prob- 
able that it must have been written by John ; 
in fact, he thinks we may consider John as 
the author. He allows that John was an 
apostle very intimate with our Lord and 
constantly with him, and that he wrote later 
than the other evangelists, and with the view 
of furnishing a connected chronological ac- 
count of our Lord’s life, and of reporting 
discourses and detailing incidents which had 
not appeared in the other Gospels. He con- 
cedes that this John was originally an illit- 
erate fisherman, son of Zebedee, the fisher- 
man on the Lake of Galilee ; and that he could 
not have conceived or written certain of the 
discourses in the Gospel, such as that sub- 
lime prayer which Jesus is represented (chap. 
xvii.) as putting up in behalf of his disciples. 
But to counteract these concessions, he would 
have it that parts of chap. xxi. are an addi- 
tion made by one who was nearly a contem- 
porary. He insinuates good faith was not 
always John’s rule in writing his Gospel (p. 
159). But observe into what a mess of dif- 
ficulties our author has plunged himself by 
these admissionsand denials. Chap. xxi. has 
all the peculiarities of style which have con- 
vinced Renan that the other parts of the Gos- 
pel and the Epistles are by the same writer. 
That writer opens his First Epistle; ‘“‘ That 
which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the Word of life; for 
the life was manifested, and we have seen it, 
and bear witness.’ M. Renan is evidently 
right when he finds the same author saying 
in the same style (John xix. 35): ‘* And he 
that saw it bare record, and his record is 
true: and he knoweth that he saith true, 
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xxi. 24: ‘* This is the disciple which testi-, 
fieth of these things, and wrote these things : 
and we know that his testimony is true.” I 
believe the testimony thus solemnly given. 
To efuse this, is to make a liar and a hypo- 
crite of the beloved disciple of our Lord, the 
apostle who has recorded the most heavenly 
and loving of his discourses, end who, ac- 
cording to history, lived a long and consist- 
ent life, bearing persecution and exile because 
of his belief in what he has attested; and ever 
with the words of purity and truth upon his | 
lips. ; 

It is out of these four Gospels that the 
critic composes what he calls a fifth Gospel. 
T have occupied myself many laborious hours 
in ascertaining how much of the four Gospels 
is acknowledged in the fifth. I have marked 
by pencil'in a copy of the New Testament the 
passages employed in the construction of the 
‘¢ Life of Jesus,’’ and which are sanctioned 
by quotation or by reference at the foot of 
the page, and have thus made out the Gospel 
history acknowledged by this unbeliever. 
The portion of my Testament occupied by 
the Gospels is quite black with the strokes I 
have drawn. ‘There is not a single chapter 
of the four evangelists in which we have not 
less or more acknowledged. The author has 
accepted whole chapters as written by Mat- 
thew or Mark or Luke or John, and as con- 
taining the real discourses of Jesus, or narrat- 
ing the deeds performed by him. I find that 
there are about 971 verses in Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, and Renan refers to no fewer than 791 of 
these as giving an accurate account of the 
sayings or doings of our Lord ; and he quotes 
other 73 as being in the Gospel by Matthew, 
but not allowed by him to state the facts cor- 
rectly. In Mark’s Gospel there are about 
678 verses : and our author uses 384 to draw 
up his own account of our Lord’s life; and 
ascribes other 82 to Mark, who, however, in 
these does not please the critic. Of the 
1,151 verses in Luke, 606 are employed for his 
own history by Renan, and 136 more are at- 
tributed to Luke without the statements being 
sanctioned. I have not summed up John’s 
Gospel so carefully, because he speaks 60 — 
indecisively about it; but a like calculation 
would give us very much the same result. — 

And here it is of the utmost moment to have 
it settled what the critic admits to be true 


that ye might believe.” But surely, it must| in our Lord’s life. He allows that Jesus was 
be the same who says in the rejected chap. | the son of Mary, who was married to Joseph, 
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the carpenter; that he had brothers and 
sisters, and was the oldest of the family ; 
that he was brought up at Nazareth ; that he 
went up to Jerusalem at the age of twelve and 
conversed with the doctors; that he could 
read, but did not know any foreign literature ; 
that he preached at Nazareth, and was in 
danger of being thrown over the brow of a 
hill,—which M. Renan can point out,—and 
was driven out of Nazareth; that he had 
transactions in Cana of Galilee, and went to 
Capernaum on the lake; that he was much 
in the houses of Zebedee and Peter ; that he 
gathered round him a hody of disciples, and 
that the twelve named in the Gospels were his 
apostles; that he visited, in his labors of 
love, the cities and villages lying round the 
northwest of the lake ; that he was believed 
to cure diseases and work miracles, and al- 
lowed the people to think that he did so ; 
that he delivered discourses from a ship on 
the lake and from a mountain in the neigh- 
borhood ; that these discourses, and especially 
his Sermon on the Mount and his parables, 
have been handed down to us as he delivered 
them ; that he was a relative of John the Bap- 
tist, and had intercourse with him, and was 
much influenced by him,—receiving messages 
from him and sending messages to him, and 
that John was a genuine though astern man ; 
that he took occasional excursions into other 
regions, such as the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, 
and to Cesarea Philippi and Peraa and Jeri- 
cho and Ephraim : and that he went up regu- 
larly to Jerusalem at the religious feasts, and 
there delivered discourses and purified the 
temple, and was supposed to do wonderful 
works,—all this as it is detailed in the four 
Gospels. In particular, Renan gives a full 
account of our Lord’s last visit to Jerusalem, 
andof his death. He tells us that Jesus was 
intimate with Martha and Mary and the fam- 
ily at Bethany ; that he often spent the night 
there ; that he brought Lazarus out of the 
. tomb there, and that ointment was poured 
on his body there in anticipation of his bu- 
rial ; that he went into Jerusalem during the 
day, and M. Renan can point out his favorite 
resorts and places of promenade ; that at the 
passover he ate the last supper with his dis- 
ciples; that the priest and rulers plotted 
against him, and that Judas betrayed him ; 
that he often went into the garden of Geth- 
semane, and that the officers seized him there ; 
that he was brought before Caiaphas the high- 
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priest, and Annas who (it is acknowledged 
by Renan in striking consonance with the 
Gospel narrative) ruled the high-priest ; 
that his trial, as reported by the evangelists, 
is in remarkable accordance both with the 
Roman law and with the Jewish customs as 
given in the Jewish Talmud ; that the disci- 
ples fled ; that Peter stood afar off and denied 
him, and that John andthe women went to 
the foot of the cross; that Pilate was unwill- 
ing to condemn him, and proposed to let him 
go, but yielded to the clamors of the Jews 
who insisted that Barabbas should be re- 
leased instead; that he was scourged and 
buffeted and led to crucifixion: through the 
streets of Jerusalem ; that, being exhausted, 
they laid his cross on a young man from the 
country ; that he was crucified between two 
thieves, and that, after being some hours upon 
the cross, there was a bursting of a vessel of 
the heart ; that his side was pierced, and 
that a fluid substance came out of it; that 
Joseph of Arimathea begged the body, and 
was joined by Nicodemus in preparing it for 
sepulture ; that Pilate, after exacting pre- 
cautions from the centurion, allowed this; 
that he was buried in the tomb, and a great 
stone rolled upon it, and a guard sct to watch 
it. Here Renan closes his book, and prom- 
ises to take up the resurrection in some future 
volume. It is a suitable close. The fifth 
Gospel gives us a death, but gives no resur- 
rection. In the Christian Church, as at the 
creation of the world, the evening and tlie 
morning constitute the day ; in this new re- 
ligion, which is to supersede the Christian, 
the night cometh, but there is no morning. 
We do wonder, when all this is allowed, 
that the other parts of the Gospel narrative 
should be denied. But the critic cannot ad- 
mit that our Lord possessed supernatural 
power, and so he is obliged to devise a theory 
to account for his character, influence, and 
alleged wonderful deeds, without allowing 
him to be a divine messenger or teacher. He 
finds three periods in our Lord’s life. In the 
first he sets out asa moralist and gentle re- 
former; he begins to preach and gather round 
him a company of disciples and to travel from 
village to village in Galilee. In the second 
period he comes into closer communion with 
the stern and gloomy Baptist ; he imagines 
himself, or allows himself, to be thought the 
son of David and the Messiah of the prophets, 
and seeks to establish a kingdom of a romantic 
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or ideal character, in which civil govern- 
ment and private property were to cease, arid 
in which the rich were to be degraded and 
the poor exalted. Failing in this, there 
comes a third period in which he becomes 
disappointed and embittered, nay, is tempted 
to use artifice, and is hurried on to death ina 
troubled manner and spirit, expecting some 
undefined world-revolution to come. This is 
the new description of the life of Jesus 
stripped of some of the coloring with which 
the artist has daubed it. It is one of the 
most baseless historical theories ever formed 
by perverted ingenuity. In order to confute 
it, I am to use no other materials than those 
which the author of it has sanctioned. The 
passages which I quote (except when notice 
is given) are all used by the critic in con- 
structing his theory, and may therefore be 
legitimately employed in overturning it. 
First Period.—At this stage Jesus is placed 
before us in what is meant to be a very en- 
gaging light. There never was so lovely a 
personashe. Of ravishing form, ofa genial 
and loving spirit, he drew towards him the 
hearts of all the men, but especially of all 
the women, with whom he came in contact. 
Somehow—our author cannot tell us how— 
the youth had risen toa High morality far 
above that of degraded Galilee or bigoted 
Judea. He had come to feel that God was 
his Father, and the Father of all mankind. 
This was all his theology ; he knew no more ; 
but this idea penetrated and filled his soul. 
With no-sense of individuality, he could not 
distinguish himself from God. In a happy 
hour (so our author expresses it), he begins 
to be a reformer and the preacher of a new 
morality. Drawn by his charming person 
and his love, a number of men and women 
gather round him. Putting himself at their 
head, he rides about thecountry. ‘‘ He thus 
traverses Galilee in the midst of a perpetual 
fete. He rode upon a mule, an animal in the 
East well adapted for riding, and sure-footed, 
and with a dark eye shadowed with long 
lashes and full of mildness. His disciples 
sometimes gave vent to their enthusiasm by 
attempting a sort of rustic triumph. Their 
garments took the place of drapery ; they 
cast them upon the mule that bore him ; they 
spread them upon the ground where he had 
to tread. Wherever he dismounted, hisarri- 
‘val was held to be a joy and a blessing to that 
house. He stayed chiefly in the villages and 
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at the large farms where he met with an eager 
welcome ’’!! The picture is a very pretty 
one, and resembles the pilgrimages which 1 
have seen in Austria of men and women to 
favorite shrines. Our author at this place 
gives a very enchanting picture of the scenery 
of Galilee, of its lake and mountains, its trees 
and shrubs, its grass and lilies, which he 
supposes the carpenter’s son and his atten- 
dant fishermen to admire,—in much the same 
way as the boy-poets of ‘this century, who 
have caught the spirit of Rousseau, Scott, and 
Chateaubriand, rave about natural scenery. 
Full of ideal dreams and pastoral visions, our 
Lord is represented as delivering his Sermon 
on the Mount,—acknowledged to be perfect, 
and, also the most beautiful and instructive 
of his parables. 

This is Renan’s picture of the First Period. 
As to some points in this description, it is 
clear that they are pure romance. It is in- 
structive to find that no evangelist, no early 
Christian, says a word about the beauty of 
Christ’s person. I rather think that Renan 
here draws from the Roman Catholic painters. 
As to his riding on a mule, we read of his 
once riding into Jerusalem on an ass, a8 @ 
symbol of his being a king, but a lowly 
king ; but at all other times he walked on 
weary feet over burning plain and rugged 
mountain. As to his admiration of nat- 
ural scenery, it is obvious that he did love 
and appreciate his Father’s workmanship,— 
the grass and the lilies and the fowls of the 
air ; but it was with a far loftier feeling than 
the Frenchman gives him credit for; and 
there is really no reason to believe that Pe- 
ter and Andrew, Philip and Thomas, did ever 
break forth into ecstasies about flowers like 
youths of the nineteenth century, or were 
anything more than plain and earnest fisher- 
men, striving to earn an honest livélihood on 
their lake, and seeking withal to know what 
is true about God and right in duty. And 
‘then that sermon, acknowledged to be so per- 
fect that none but Jesus could have uttered 
it, how did it come that a Galilean peasant 
could utter it? Whence that morality, pure, 
it is acknowledged, beyond all displayed to 
us before or since? I believe that he who 
expounded it must have been taught of God. 

That morality is not only pure and ethereal, 
as Renan allows ; it is profound, penetrating, 
and soul-searching in a way which our clever 





critic cannot estimate. It is certainly very 
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different from the light, airy sentiment which 
is painted and recommended in our modern 
romances, French and British. It is different 
in its whole spirit from the narrow self-right- 
eous ceremonial of the Pharisees, who busied 
themselves with laying down regulations as 
to the tithing of mint, anise, and cumin, and 
as to the washing of pots and vessels. It is 
equally removed by its spirit of love and self- 
sacrifice above that of the proud old pagan 
philosophers of Greece or Rome, or that of 
the modern self-sufficient rationalist. It pre- 
supposes that man is a sinner: it sets before 
him a high ideal of purity and love, and 
points outa way of reaching it by grace; and 
it recommends the graces of faith in God, re- 
pentance, humility, and charity. 

It can be farther shown, that while he was 
from the beginning a moralist, he was from 
the first more than a moralist. It was not 
in the progress of events that the idea oc- 
curred to him of setting up a kingdom: he 
intended all along todo so. It was not, as 
he met with keen opposition at Jerusalem, 
that he contemplated persecution: he fore- 
saw it from the commencement of his public 
ministry. All this can be established by 
passages sanctioned by Renan as belonging 
to the earliest part of our Lord’s ministry. 

In proving this, I will not insist on the 
intimation of Jesus contemplating a great 
work at the age of twelve, ‘‘ I must be about 
my Father’s business ’’ (Luke ii. 49) ; for the 
critic, while he quotes the passage, is not 
sure about our Lord’s younger years. Nei- 
ther will I dwell on his being consecrated to 
his work by baptism, as our author is-not 
very willing to give his adhesion to all that 
is said about John baptizing Jesus ; for he 
sees it implies the supernatural,—the heavens 
opened, the dove descending, and the Father 
approving. But I ask what meaneth the 
temptation which preceded our Lord’s preach- 
ing and ministry? Recorded by the three 
first evangelists, reported by Mark who is 
said to be so accurate as to facts, Renan ac- 
knowledges that there must be reality in it. 
And mark that it comes in not at the close 
of his ministry, when his spirit was supposed 
to be chafed by opposition, but at the com- 
mencement, showing that there was already 
a cloud over his spirit, and denoting that 
thunders would speedily burst. Then let us 
listen to our Lord’s first sermon. It is not 





of that light, romantic character which we 
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might expect from Renan’s theory. Thesub- 
ject of it is given in Matt. iv. 17: ‘ Repent; 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand; in 
which two great truths are brought out: 
one, that there was a kingdom at hand ; and 
the other, that men were to enter it by re- 
pentance. The account is fuller in Mark i. 
14, 15: “* Jesus came into Galilee, preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom of God, and say- 
ing, The time is fulfilled, and the king- 
dom of God is at hand: repent ye, and be- 
lieve the gospel : ”? where it should be marked 
that our Lord connects the kingdom he was 
to set up with the predictions of the prophets, 
the fulfilment of which is said to be at hand; 
that the coming kingdom is twice mentioned ; 
that the Gospel is said to be about that king- 
dom; and that repentance is the proper 
preparation for it. 

Let us turn now to the Sermon on the 
Mount so much lauded. The first beatitude 
is one suited to sinners (Matt. v. 3) : ‘‘ Bless- 
ed are the poor in spirit.”’ The second im- 
plies that men are sinners (ver. 4) : ‘* Blessed 
are they that mourn.”’ There is a distinct 
apprehension of persecution coming, and an 
admonition to prepare for it (ver. 11, 12): 
‘* Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely. Rejoice, and be 
exceeding glad; for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they the proph- 
ets that were before you.’’ A kingdom is 
everywhere kept before our view, and the 
disciples were taught to pray, “‘ Thy kingdom 
come.’? Those who use the Lord’s Prayer 
are assumed to be sinners, to be weak and 
liable to temptation, and exposed to the as- 
saults of the Evil One. Matt. vi. 12: “* And 
forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debt- 
ors. And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from the Evil One.”” The difficul- 
ties of the Christian course are clearly an- 
nounced (Matt. vii. 14): ‘Strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth 
to life, and few there be that find it.” I 
quote these utterances (and others to the 
same effect might be added) because it is 
acknowledged that they were deiivered in 
the First Period, when it is supposed shat he 
was 80 light and hopeful, and jis whoie »ros- 
pect gladdened with sunshine. It should 3e 
frankly admitted that Jesus developed his _ 
pians gradualiy, as they bad Seen ordained 
in the counseis of Leaven, and according as 
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men were able to bear them. But he had 
in him all along what he afterwards became, 
just as the tree is in the seed, as the oak is 
in the acorn. His course was one from first 
to last ; along one road to one goal; beginning 
with his baptism and temptation, and ending 
with his crucifixion and ascension. 

Second Period.—In this period Jesus comes 
into closer connection with John, is seized 
with a revolutionary ardor, and purposes to 
set up a kingdom. Though not descended 
from David, he allows it to be thought that 
he is. He never goes so far as to make him- 
self equal with God; but he identifies him- 
self with God and reckons himself the Mes- 
siah. The kingdom which he contemplates 
is not to be a political one, established by a 
rebellion ugainst the Roman government. It 
is an ideal, that is, a visionary one, with no 
magistrate and no private property, and is 
to appear immediately. In order to bring it 
in, he ordains apostles, and sends them out to 
preach and proclaim the new reign. Mgan- 
while he allows his ardent followers and the 
superstitious multitude to imagine that he 
heals diseases by a miraculous power, which 
he did not possess. Such was his aim and 
his work during the middle portion of his 
winistry, in which, according to our author, 
we have his enthusiasm kindled into a nobler 
flame, and his contemplated ends enlarged, 
but in which, also, we have the commence- 
ment of deflections from the pure morality of 
his early career, and of that accommodation 
to circumstances which led to positive arti- 
fice in the Third Period. If Jesus had died 
before this stage of his existenve, he would 
not have been heard of beyond a small dis- 
trict of Galilee, or after his own age; but he 
would have been purer and more faultless. 

It is easy from the materials which the 
critic allows to scatter this vision. We have 
seen that from the very first our Lord meant 
to set upa kingdom. As his public ministry 
advances, the plan is developed more fully ; 
but it is in the end merely the filling of what 
had been described in outline from the be- 
ginning. The kingdom is obviously a spirit- 
ual one. But there was never a purpose to 
set aside the temporal power. He refused 
to interfere in matters of civil government, 
saying, when he was called to decide in a 
legal dispute (Luke xii. 14), ‘‘ Who made 
me a judge or a divider over you?” He 
wrought a miracle in order to pay tribute, 
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and laid down the important principle (Matt. 
xxii. 21); ‘* Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.’’ Here we have a clear and 
admirable enunciation of his doctrine, both 
as to the kingdoms of this world and his own 
kingdom, subsisting together and alongside, 
each having a place and a sphere ; namely, 
that in temporal things tribute, honor, and 
obedience are to be rendered to Cesar, the civil 
governor, while in spiritual things tie heart, 
conscience, and worship are to be reserved 
for God. 

Our Lord clearly aniounces that his king- 
dom isto bea spiritual one. And here I will 
not insist on John iii. 38, where he says we 
must be born again in order to enter the 
kingdom ; for Renan is not sure about the 
passage, though it is consonant with the 
whole teaching of our Lord. The critic ac- 
knowledges that Matthew may be implicitly 
trusted as to our Lord’s discourses. Let us 
turn to Matt. xiii., where we find a full ac- 
count by Jesus of the nature of his kingdom. 
We see how the kingdom is to be established 
and men brought into it (ver. 3) by the scat- 
tering of the seed of the Word ; and we should 
observe how it is declared that a large body 
of mankind are not prepared to receive that 
seed because their hearts are impenetrable 
as the beaten wayside, or thin as gravelly 
places, or choked upas with thorns. Again, 
this kingdom is to be the result of a long 
process and of growth, and is to be so far a 
mixed kingdom ; for (ver. 24) it is likened to 
&@ man sowing good seed while the enemy 
sows tares, and both grow together till the 
harvest. In ver. 47, it is represented as a 
net which gathers all kinds of fishes, which 
shows that our Lord saw that in the visible 
church the evil was to come in with the 
good, and that his-views and expectations 
were never of that ideal utopian character 
which the Frenchman supposes them to have 
been. The same lesson is taught by the com- 
parison of the kingdom (ver. 31) to a grain 
of mustard-seed, and (ver. 33) to leaven. 
Fortunately, our author acknowledges the 
parables to be genuine; the disciples had 
not genius to fashion them, and they are too 
consistent to be made up of legends. The 
whole of Luke xv. is sanctioned by our scep- 
tic, and we see from it who were to be mem- 
bers of Christ’s kingdom ; (ver. 5) the lost 
sheep brought back on the shoulders of the 
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shepherd ; (ver. 8) the lost piece of money 
saved from the dust ; (ver. 11) the lost son 
brought back by the remembrance of a fa- 
ther’s love to the father’s house. The king- 
dom was to be a reign of God in men’s 
hearts (Luke xvii. 21), ‘‘ Neither shall they 
say, Lo here! or lo there! for behold the 
kingdom of God is within you.’? The whole 
object of our Lord’s mission is described 
(Luke xix. 10): ‘‘ The Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
Renan quotes twice (Matt. xviii. 3), ‘‘ Verily 
1 say unto you, Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of “heaven.” 

Third Period. — We approach the view 
given of this period with aversion, it so 
grates upon our feelings. We would shrink 
from the examination of it if we could, but 
there is no help for it: the charges have 
been brought and we must face them. Je- 
sus has been filled with an idea which makes 
him dizzy (p. 318). The idea he finds is not 


to be realized; and so bitterness and reproach 
affect his heart more and more every day (p. 
324) ; and he gives way to feelings of disap- 
pointment and sourness, and in the end he 


hurries on to his death as a sacrifice which 
he cannot avoid. In order to set up his 
kingdom he must leave Galilee and go up to 
Jerusalem. But there the scenery is 80 
sterile and horrid when compared with the 
smiling northern province that his spirits 
become oppressed. The Jewish doctors can- 
not appreciate his fine morality or his lofty 
visions, and the people are too indifferent to 
take any notice of him. He must do some- 
thing to make himself known. What is this 
to be? He must either renounce his mis- 
sion, or become a worker of miracles (p. 
257). And here we have excuses offered for 
the conduct of Jesus which grate upon our 
moral sense, and to which we indignantly 
refuse to listen. Jesus has now to use less 
pure means (p. 92) ; he has to yield to opin- 
ion and satisfy the ideas of the time (pp. 
100, 360) ; at first the artifice (oh, how we 
shrink from the word as applied to Jesus) 
is innocent (p. 162) ; he allows himself to 
be thought a worker of miracles against his 
will (p. 268). There lives on the back of 
the Mount of Olives, where it begins to slope 
from the summit, a reputable and loving 
family, the members of which have become 
attached to Jesus. They are anxious to fur- 
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ther his views and promote his cause. We 
shrink from the thought of giving the ac- 
count which follows, as we would from re- 
peating a scandal against a brother or sister, 
a father or mother. But the calumny has 
been uttered and we must repel it. Martha 
and Mary devise a plan of putting their 
brother Lazarus while yet living into the 
tomb, and Jesus consents to come to the 
grave and call him forth. When we read 
this, we feel that we must reject with scorn 
all the compliments which Renan has been 
paying to our Lord throughout the volume, 
when he lauds him as so great and pure, as 
‘‘ the individual who has apprvached nearest 
the divine,’’ and as ‘‘ the creator of the eter- 
nal religion of morality.’ 

But let us pursue the development of the 
romance which has now become so unnatu- 
ral. The miracle does call the attention of 
many, but it only irritates the Jewish rulers 
and they conspire to put Jesus to death. He 
has seen for a considerable time that he can- 
not establish his kingdom. He becomes bit- 
ter in his expressions and fierce in his denun- 
ciations. He feels that he must prepare for 
leaving this world. He might have avoided 
death, but love carries him on (p. 370), and he 
makes the sacrifice, expecting some speedy 
renovation of the world to be brought about 
he knows not how. 

Need I enter upon any elaborate statement 
to show how false the picture, if there beany 
consistency in character, any reality in the 
Gospel narratives? It can be established in 
the first place that our Lord did not begin to 
work miracles at this time, but that he habit- 
ually performed them from the commence- 
ment of his public ministry ; we haveas good 
evidence of this as of any other incident in 
his history, as we have of his reputed miracle 
at Bethany. The same John tells us (chap. 
ii.) that he began his miracles three years 
before at Cana of Galilee; and Matthew 
gives detailed accounts of many miraculous 
cures, such as of the centurion’s servant 
(chap. viii. 5-13), and of the man with the 
palsy (chap. ix. 2-6). Mark, so commended 
for the accuracy of his narrative of facts, tells 
us (chap. iii. 15) that when he ordained the 
twelve he gave them power to ‘ heal sick- 
nesses.”’ 

And as to Jesus being engaged in the al- 
leged transaction at Bethany, our better na- 
ture sensitively recoils from it. It isa curious 
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circumstance that in the edition of his work 
prepared for the people the author has left 
out the occurrence. He has here felt him- 
self in difficulties. If he entirely omit the 
incident, his whole version of our Lord's life 
loses its credibility, for we have an account 
of the transaction, minute, circumstantial, 
and consistent, by John, a professed specta- 
tur. And our author in his book to the edu- 
cated gives the event, and as he cannot admit 
it to be miraculous, he makes it a deception. 
But in making it an artifice he has made it 
an inconsistency, an improbability, indeed, a 
moral impossibility, seen to be so by every 
man of sense and sure to be so viewed by the 
common people, who may not be ina position 
to judge of abstruse historical questions, but 
take a shrewd and sound view of human 
character ; and so the incident is withdrawn 
from the view of the multitude. But Renan’s 
version of it is before us, and we have to ex- 
amine it. I[° Jesus was what the author de- 
scribes him,—the purest, loftiest, and most 
truthful of men,—he could not have done the 
deed. If he did the deed, he could not have 


had that lofty consciousness and those high 


moral aims which he is represented as setting 
continually before him. The critic is here in 
a dilemma, and we leave him exposed on the 
horn he may prefer, to the scorn of all truth- 
seeking historical investigators. The cunning 
artist has here outwitted himself, and has been 
led to do so by his false theory. He makes 
one represented by him as entitled to be called 
‘divine’? act as if he were a vulgar juggler 
or a wandering professor of mesmerism. If 
such an incongruity were’ exhibited on the 
stage, it would be hissed off it ; as it is, we 
must hiss it off the stage of history. That 
one who it is acknowledged did such deeds 
of hdliness, submitted to such self-sacrifice 
and sufferings, and delivered such lofty dis- 
courses, should have descended to so low a de- 
ception, is monstrous, is utterly incredible. I 
would as soon believe that there was not a sin- 
gle honorable merchant or trustworthy trades- 
man in our country, or a single honest man 
or virtuous woman in our world,—I would 
as soon believe that my father never cared for 
me, that my mother never loved me, as that 
one so truthful and sincere and loving should 
have done so hypocritical an act. 

It can be shown that in this Third Period 
he is unfolding as pure a morality as in the 
first. Matthew, who reports the discourses 
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80 faithfully, represents him as at this time 
summing up the law in love to God and love 
to man (chap. xxii. 37-40). It is clear that 
he is developing the plan of his work, which 
had been all along before his mind. He is 
still contemplating the establishment of a 
kingdom, and the very same kingdom. This 
is brought out in the parable reported by 
Matthew, xxv. 14-30 in which the master 
distributes talents among his servants, and 
departs with the assurance that he will re- 
turn. The new kingdom is to be established 
in consequence of the death of the Son (Matt. 
xxi. 33; Mark xii. 1-12). He had been 
announcing his death for a considerable time 
(Mark ix. 31): ‘‘ For he taught his disci- 
ples and said unto them, The Son of man is 
delivered into the hands of men, and they 
shall kill him, and after that he is killed he 
shall rise the third day.’”’ He brings out 
clearly that it is through his death that life 
is to be imparted to the Church (John xii. 
24): * Verily, verily I say unto you, Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.”” The death is an atone- 
ment for sin, for when he takes the cup he 
says (Matt. xxvi. 28), ‘¢ For this is my blood 
of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins. He gives in- 
structions as to the discipline, communion, 
and prayer to be instituted and kept up in 
the church when he departed. Matt. xviii. 
20: ‘* For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, theream I in the midst 
of them.’’ It is clear that it is the same 
kingdom which was to be entered by repent- 
ance and regeneration that is to be continued 
by worship and holy fellowship. 

It may be allowed that Jesus became more 
special in his warnings, first to the Galileans 
and then to the Jews at Jerusalem, as he 
draws near the close of his pilgrimage. But 
there is no trace of bitterness or disappoint- 
ment. The darkness, no doubt, is becoming 
denser, but the eclipse had begun at the com- 
mencement of his atoning work. And he 
contintes as loving, as tender, as full of sym- 
pathy as he ever was. Nay, have we not all 
felt as if the prospect of his death and of his 
parting with his disciples imparts an addi- 
tional pathos to these heart-utterances of our 
Lord? The sun looks larger, and glows upon 
us with a greater splendor as he sets. The 
plant sends forth a greater richness of odor 
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by being crushed. The fragrance is poured 
forth in richer effusion from the alabaster box 
when itis broken. Certain it is that some 
of the tenderest incidents in our Lord’s life 
occur toward its close. It was at the period 
when he is supposed to have been soured, 
it was when he had left Galilee for the last 
time, and was setting his face steadfastly 
toward Jerusalem, that he rebuked the dis- 
ciples, when they were for calling down fire 
from heaven (Luke ix. 55). It was at this 
time that he took little children in his arms, 
when the disciples would have driven them 
away, saying, of such is the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. xix. 14). It was in one of 
his last visits to Jerusalem that he looked so 
complacently upon the poor widow casting 
her mite into the treasury (Mark xii. 42). 
It was as he hung upon the cross that, turn- 
ing to Mary, he said,’ ‘* Woman, behold thy 
son;”’ and turning to John, he said, ‘ Be- 
hold thy mother.” I know that our critic 
has cast doubts on this incident, but very 
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fruitlessly. A great living historian hes 
argued that certain letters must be genuine, 
for, on the supposition that they are fictitious, 
they must have been written by a Shakspeare. 
The argument is not altogether conclusive, 
for they might have been written by one with 
a genius like that of our great poet. Now 
we here argue in the same way, but our ar- 
gument is conclusive: for none but the hjgh- 
est poet could have conceived such an inci- 
dent; and the evangelists, however highly 
elevated spiritually, had not the skill of our 
unmatched dramatist. The same may be 
said of the comfortable assurances given by 
ouy Lord to the thief on the cross : ‘* To-day 
thou shalt be with me in paradise ;’’ and of 
his dying prayer: ‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.’’ This pe- 
tition, and the confiding expression, ‘ Into 
thy hands I commend my spirit,’’ were the 
fitting close of a life devoted to the redemp- 
tion of man and the manifestation of the di- 





vine glory. J. McCosu. 





Perer’s Pence.—It is said that there has been 
a great falling off latterly in this source of papal 
revenue. The income at the commencement was 
four thousand Romans crowns a month ; it after- 
wards fell to two thousand, and is still decreas- 
ing. November only gave seven hundred crowns, 
in which are included the offerings from Tuscany. 


Tue French bishops have ordered a perpetual 
** adoration of the Holy Sacrament ’’ to the end 
that Heaven may be pleased to preserve the tem- 
poral power of the pope. 


Lix11Pvr is to be well represented this Christ- 


mas amongst the exhibitions of London. We 
have already got Commodore Nutt and Miss 
Minnie Warren at St. James’s Hall, and Tom 
Thumb and his wife are to follow with as little 
delay as possible. Barnum’s orders have ar- 
rived, and the little general is rudely told to cut 


short his grand tour of Europe, his private 
and exclusive receptions, and interviews with 
** crowned heads,’’ and to appear before com- 
mon masses at the Urystal Palace, London. The 
baby is to be dragged into the show ; but the 
sceptical are beginning to express doubts about 
the child’s parentage. 


Tae Greek Cuurcn in Syrta.—The progress 
made by the Greek Church in Syria has not re- 
ceived the attention which it deserves. A man 
cannot ride from Damascus to Hebron without 
seeing that the Latin Church is receding, the 
Greek Church advancing, in that country,—the 
only church-building in Syria being done by the 
Greek communion. It has erected the New 





| Jerusalem. It has raised a cross on the dome 
of the Holy Sepulchre. It is buying land on all 
‘sides ; cultivating olives and vines, and making 
‘its labor pay. It is multiplying its convents, 
,and offering a rude kind of protectorate of the 
fellahin. In a word, it is taking possession of 
| the land.—John Bull. 
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From The Spectator, 10 Dec. 
GENERAL SHERMAN’S MARCH. 

Tue details of the American war do not 
often excite the imagination. The vast ex- 
tent of territory over which the conflict is 
spread, the length of time it has lasted, the 
absence of any commanding genius on either 
side, the failure of both armies ever to follow 
up success, and the snippety style of Amer- 
ican reporting, often eloquent and honest, 
but always incomplete, all tend to diminish 
the interest of even the most striking events, 
and little incidents it has been almost impos- 
sible to follow. Military men, we believe, 
affirm that there never was a war which 
taught soldiers so much, but to the public 
there has seemed something essentially and 
strangely undramatic in the whole course of 
the war. At last, however, we have an 
episode calculated to make men who are not 
Americans draw their breath. There has 
scarcely occurred in modern warfare an inci- 
dent more exciting, more replete with the 
elements of true interest, surprise, suspense, 
and magnitude of possible result than the 
march of General Sherman from Atlanta to 
the east coast. That able officer, the only 
one of. the Northern side who has yet kept a 
great army in movement over a long period 
of time without suffering a reverse, has actu- 
ally undertaken, without a line of communi- 
cations, to carry an army of fifty thousand 
men three hundred and fifty miles through a 
country tropical in all essential characteris- 
tics, inhabited by an organized people of the 
same race as his own soldiers, and pledged, 
as all men believe, to resistance to the death. 
He plunges, as it were, into space, and 
space filled with threatening appearances, 
projects his army like a shell over a conti- 
nent, resolved Only that, after a march as 
long as from Edinburgh to London, or, to use 
a better illustration, from Benares to Cal- 
cutta, he will come out victorious at the 
other end. The difficulties in ‘the way of 
such an enterprise are almost indescribable. 
General Sherman has first of all to keep fifty 
thousand men in incessant movement for at 
least thirty days, overthrowing or evading 
whatever may cross his path, and this in a 
semi-tropical land, where every undulation 
is a hill, every copse a forest, every sun-crack 
a ravine. He has during all that space of 
time to keep them fed, for though he can 
carry biscuit and coffee, and that not easily,— 
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the biscuit required alone amounting to 1,- 
500,000 lbs., or 1,500 cart-loads,—he can car- 
ry nothing else, and if he attempts to keep 
American soldiers on bread and coffee alone, 
his camp will very soon be a hospital, and 
his men useful only when the prospect of 
actual battle gives them unnatural strength. 
Then he has to carry his sick, in itselfa 
most perplexing problem. In a march like 
this, besides the ordinary sickness incidental 
to a town with a population of fifty thousand, 
besides all the men struck down by fever and 
dysentery and the accidents inseparable from 
vast crowds of men and beasts and carts in 
simultaneous movement, every footsore sol- 
dier is a sick soldier, and whatever his rate 
of progress,—and he must move quickly,-— 
men will be dropping out at every mile. 
They cannot be left behind even if the gen- 
eral were the mam to leave them, for the 
practice. demoralizes the soldiery, makes 


them dread every exertion which may entail 
a few hours’ illness, every risk which may 
bring a wound. There is nothing for it bat 
to carry them, and in so tremendous a march 
they will be among the most serious and em- 


barrassing of impedimenta. Then there is 
the ammunitian, not only to be carried but 
to be spared, for he can get no more till he 
reaches the sea, and powder and bullets must 
be served out as if they were made of gold, 
the severest test that can be applied to the 
discipline of an army. If the men once sus- 
pect there is deficiency, there is an end of 
order, for though individuals might be trust- 
ed, no body of men without powder will ad- 
vance on enemies with it. Finally, he has, 
while advancing through an enemy’s country 
and ifritating its people by the organized 
plunder necessary to feed his men, to secure 
rapid, minute, and trustworthy information, 
without which his soldiers must be for thirty 
days permanently on the alert; i. e., driven 
wild with fatigue, excitement, and want of 
rest. , 

Only a singular combination of circum- 
stances could make such an enterprise a hope- 
ful or even a possible one, and such. a com- 
bination we are inclined to believe exists. 
General Sherman is in the first place in com- 
mand of the best army the North has as yet 
produced, the only one which can be said to 
have had long experience in fighting and 
marching at the same time, the only one 
which can be relied on to move, a8 regular 
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troops sometimes will, on restricted rations | 


s 


on the whole, on the invaders’ side, and if 


supplied by chance. His force has been col- | not irritated by an insane destruction of their 
lected for nearly a year, during the whole of, subsistence as well as their masters’, will 


which time it has been accustomed to act 
together, has been incessantly ‘‘ on service,’ 
and has learned to understand its general’s 


fact that General Sherman could make the 
attempt at all, could plunge into the wilds 
without supplies, could require his soldiers 
to give up tents and feed on bread alone, is 
clear proof of his ascendency and their obe- 
dience. His march; moreover, is through a 
semi-tropical region, i. e., a region ‘* sparse- 
ly’ settled, in which population is aggre- 
gated in small villages placed at long inter- 
vals, in which there are no great cities, and 
over which the collection of armies is a very 
difficult and exceedingly tardy process. These 
circumstances, moreover, though they make 
the collection of food more tardy, render it 
also more easy, the isolation of each knot of 
people making resistance almost hopeless. 
If indeed he burns all he does not want, he 
may, by driving men to despair, provoke the 
despairing resort Beauregard calls on them to 
employ; the removal, namely, of all cattle, 
all crops, and all sources of food into the 
hills, whence they cannot be extracted with- 
out too much loss of time. We cannot, how- 
ever, believe that General Sherman has sanc- 
tioned a policy so fatal, not to the Confeder- 
ates, but to the discipline of his own army. 
The man is a soldier, and an able one, and no 
able soldier ever yet permitted troops whom 
he could pay to obtain a taste for unlimited 
license and destruction. He might as well 
reduce them to a mob at once. The loss of 
barns and houses over a route thirty miles 
broad cannot cripple a State like Georgia, 
and it can and will send every white man into 
the field as an irreconcilable and most dan- 
gerous guerrilla, while the practice invariably 
throws the army which commences it ‘out 
of hand.’’ It has already ruined the guer- 
rilla cavalry of the South. His own order di- 
rects destruction only when ‘* bushwhackers ”’ 
assail his army, and it is his subordinates’ 
interpretation of his order which will work 
or prevent the mischief. The negroes of 
course he will gather up as he would any 
other allies, and it is in the existence of this 
class that the prospect of success in his daring 
expedition chiefly lies. The peasantry of the 





supply all deficiencies. There are no beast 
’ | of burden like willing men. They can carry 


the sick, drive on the cattle, keep the camps 
qualifications and its own power. The mere | 


clean, i. e., healthy, and bring in the only 
vital information, the neighborhood of cav- 
alry, while the dread of their sentiments 
spreads through the white inhabitants that 
sense of the absence of unanimity which is so 
fatal toa despairing defence. Moving throug}: 
a vast, half-populated, but fertile region, in 
which there are no centres and one half the 
population is favorable to the invader, Gen- 
eral Sherman, unless resisted by armies, has 
in fact nothing to overcome, except the nat- 
ural difficulties of distance, which cannot be 
altered, of the rivers, which are few, and of 
the climate, which he is encountering at the 
best season of the year. 

But will he not be arrested by armies? 
The question is one hard to answer-in this 
country, but comparing carefully the facts 
before the world we, on the whule, think he 
will not be. Where is the army to come 
from? General Sherman, before he quitted 
Atlantal had most adroitly suffered General 
Hood to begin a fool’s dance towards Tennes- 
see, which renders it impossible for that offi- 
cer to turn on his track without exposing his 
rear to General Thomas, who at present is 
leading him further and further away. Hood 
may possibly by a series of successes retake 
Tennessee, though we doubt it, he having 
only sixty thousand men ‘in his depart- 
ment,” i. e., in three States two armies and 
four or five garrisons : but that will not hin- 
der General Sherman's march any more than 
the seizure of Portugal would have stopped 
Wellington’s advance on Toulouse. As for 
General Beaureguard’s proclamations about 
coming assistance, he is simply whistling like 
a boy in the dark to keep his courage up. His 
men cannot travel in balloons, and without 
them how is heable to march from Corinth to 
Clinton, three hundred and twenty miles in an 
air line, in time to catch up a force pressing 
forward at fifteen miles a day? Southward 
there is no force strong enough to arrest him 
even if Mobile were abandoned, and northward 
there is only General Lee. That excellent 
officer might possibly, by using the single 
railway left at his disposal, despatch an army 


country, the actual workers and tillers, are, in time to interc»pt the invader before he 
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reaches the sea, but he must risk Richmond , side, and with the assistance of the fleet re- 
to do it, and then be only in a position to| cently and strongly reinfoveed. That fleet 
fight a battle on tolerably equal terms. The} has been hitherto successfully resisted, but 
militia have been ordered out from four| only because no means of making the double 
States, but then an American State is as large | attack have as yet been available. With 
as & kingdom, and an army*of militia-men | Charleston or Savannah taken, the South loses 
has to be collected by tens and twenties over | one more city, one more centre of supplies, 
that surface, supplied with ammunition, sup-| one more cause for the confidence which sup- « 
, plied with artillery, supplied with carriage,| ports her people. Her territory will have 
at all events for its shells, in time to arrest | been traversed by an invading army from 
an invader who all the while is relentlessly | west to east, her noblest State will be threat- 
moving along the chord of the circle. If it| ened with a formidable renee from south 
is done, then the Confederates have facilities | as well as north, and her whole power may, 
and capacity for guerrilla war such as may | if the success is followed up, be cut in two. 
make this struggle interminable, but the|On the other hand, if General Sherman is 
balance of probabilities is heavily against its | defeated, the North loses her finest army and 
being done. The only real danger, as it| one of her most efficient generals, but her ter- 
seems to us, is one on which no man except | ritory, her people, and her resources remain ab- 
a Southerner born in Georgia can give a|solutely intact. Therisk inany view isa fear- 
sound opinion. If there is any forest which | ful one, but it is by the successful running of 
General Sherman must traverse, any pass he | such risks that great campaigns are won and 
must thread, any stream not to be crossed by | great generals extort from the world unwill- 
pontoons, then a levee en masse may delay him | ing recognition. There is not a general now 
as Dumouriez delayed the Prussian advance, | alive in Europe who, if Sherman succeeds, 
until a regular army can be gathered together | will not recognize the addition of one more 
or the want of supplies disorganizes the invad- | name to the short list of first-class leaders of 
ers. This is possible, and as General Sher- | armies, 
man approaches the sea-coast, where the Con- , 
federates are still in possession of great cities, From The Saturday Review, 
is even likely, but short of this the brilliant| . HISTORICAL NOVELS. 
design may succeed completely, and its suc-| Tue influence of novels upon morality haa 
cess will be the greatest blow of the war. | afforded texts to a good manysermons. Asa 
Not only will it reveal, as General Grant is | natural consequence, its importance has been 
reported to have said, ‘‘ the hollowness” of | absurdly exaggerated. A preacher generally 
the South, i.e., the concentration of force | is, and always ought to be, a temporary vie- 
towards the outer rim of the Confederation, | tim to the delusion which attributes every 
but it divides the territory in two. ‘The road | evil in the world to some one cause,—whether 
once shown to be passable can be occupied, | that cause be drinking, defective. drainage, 
and a belt of armies placed between Virginia | or the awful extension of sensation novels. 
and North Carolina and the rest of the Fed-| Every. iconoclast thinks his own Mumbo- 
eration. Moreover, at whichever point Gen- | Jumbo the worst of all possible idols. Nov- 
eral Sherman may resolve to strike the sea, | els, we might have hoped, would be too small 
he must inflict a most damaging blow on the | game to afford much zest to persecutors; at 
actual strength of the Confederates. Our | any rate, like tobacco and other essential ele- 
- own impression, judging by what is known | ments of civilization, they will doubtless rise 
of his march and by the American character, | superior to the misguided zeal of over-delicate 
is that his road is towards Augusta, where | moralists. From the feeble assaults that have 
he will seize the great store of cotton, and | been made upon their art, authors of novels 
thence, led by the passionate feeling of the; may, however, learn one lesson; namely, to 
North against that particular city as much | keep as shy as possible of all moral tendency 
as by military reasons, he will strike a| whatever. Anattack upon the Ten Command- 
rapid blow at Charleston, the very heart and | ments is doubtless the worst crime of a novel- 
mainspring of the Southern cause. In any | ist, as well as of any other writer ; but the 
case, whether he marches on that city or Sa- | crime of next magnitude of which he ean be 
vannah, he attacks it from its weak or land | guilty is to take the Ten Commandments un- 
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der his patronage. The evils of such ad- 
vocacy both to morality and to the novel have 
to be occasionally exposed on new outbreaks 
of the tendency to run sermons into the mould 
of romances. The deadly dulness which 
overspreads both the story and the good ad- 
vice is a sufficient penalty ; and the certainty 
of suffering for that one unpardonable sin is, 
we will hope, beginning to be understood. 
There js another disease to which novels 
are liable, the evils of which are less gen- 
erally recognized.- To confound a novel with 
a theological treatisé is perhaps the worst 
blunder, but it is one which has few tempta- 
tions for any writer of artistic perceptions. 
To confound novels with history is, as arule, 
almost equally fatal, and it is specially annoy- 
ing, because its apparent ease often entices 
the ablest writers to undertake an impossible 
task. We do not venture to assert that in 
all cases an historical novel is a monstrosity 
in literature, for such an assertion would be 
to invite contradictions from every one who 
had a favorite writer to defend ; but, begging 
every reader to make such exceptions as he 
chooses, we believe the general rule to be that 
a good historical novel, like a good transla- 


tion, is amongst the rarest of literary pro- 


ducts. Innumerable failures have only in- 
creased the number of candidates for success 
in translating Homer. The result has hith- 
erto been (we here pronounce no judgment 
on the latest aspirant) that out of ten given 
translators, any nine always say that the 
tenth is execrable. One is sometimes driven 
by the multitude of requirements to the con- 
clusion that a good translation is a sheer im- 
possibility. The problem, until sulved by 
success, remains, like the attempt to find per- 
petual motion or to square the circle, a charm- 
ing employment for youthful aspirants too 
rash or too ignorant to be warned by the fate 
of predecessors.. The conditions to be satis- 
fied by the historical novelist are almost 
equally numerous and incompatible. Both 
writers have to put new wine into old bottles. 
The translator has to resuscitate antique and 
alien modes of thought, and to produce with 
them, when clothed in an English dress, the 
same effects to which they originally gave 
rise. The historical novelist has equally to 
revive pictures long since faded, and to ap- 
peal to our sympathy by extinct passions and 
“perplexities. If he is not confined to such 
narrow limits as the translator, he has less to 
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guide him. The templation to do for us now 
what our ancestors have thoughtlessly left 
undone is so great that many novelists have 
overlooked both the slenderness of their in- 
formation and the difficulty of complying with 
the necessary conditions. They have manu- 
factured dreary uzticles by the well-known 
process of combining the information derived 
from a dictionary of antiquities with recol- 
lections of former romances. ; 
Sometimes, as in those dismal productions, 
‘* Gallus and Charicles,”’ the story is felt to 
be a mere thread for stringing together de- 
tached pieces of useful information ; or, more 
fortunately, you feel that the characters are 
real English men and women walking about, 
in contempt of anachronism, say, in the last 
days of Pompeii, sadly hampered in their 
movements by au irrelevant masquerade. It 
seems t» be scarcely possible for any genius 
satisfactorily to fuse the two clements. Sir 
Walter Scott may be supposed to have set the 
fashion. He is generally held to have writ- 
ten some good historical novels. We do not 
class amongst them those which, like ‘‘ Wa- 
verley,’’ refer to a state of society scarcely 
removed from his own experience. But we 
must confess, however much it may make 
against our theory, that ‘* Ivanhoe” is an 
undeniably good novel, if the test of a good 
novel is the impossibility of closing it before 
reaching the last page. Nevertheless, on 
prying profanely even into ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and 
shutting our eyes resolutely to the irrepressi- 
ble vigor and spirit of the style, it is easy to 
find fault. The characters are, for the most 
part, mere lay-figures, carrying about assort- 
ments of medizval implements of doubtful 
authenticity. They talk a strange gibberish 
of stilted twaddle mixed with strange oaths, 
such as we presume no human beings ever 
talked ; they act on motives so strangely re- 
moved from all ordinary canons of criticism 
that, when the Templar dies promiscuously 
out of sheer regard for the exigencies of the 
story, we scarcely feel surprised. In that un- 
accountable world, ‘‘ strong men ’’ may have 
been in the habit of suddenly “dying in 
their agony,”’ without any assignable cause. 
Even Rebecea—for whom Mr. Thackeray so 
characteristically expressed his affection—is 
ostentatiously and unpleasantly impossible. 
In fact ‘‘ Ivanhoe ’’ is a book which boys of 
any sense delight to read, and which men 
look at again with pleasure because they 











liked it when boys; but it supposes a 
world so unreal that the passions by which 
it is moved can hardly affect our sympathy. 
This becomes more strikingly true when we 
contrast these unrealities with the exquisite 
pictures of Scotch life in the ‘* Antiquary ”’ 
or ‘Guy Mannering.’”’ ‘Ivanhoe’ occu- 
pies to them the same relation as the car- 
penter’s Gothic of sixty years ago to the best 
modern architecture. It may be that a more 
thorough scholarship would have enabled 
Scott to people the Middle Ages with char- 
acters as real and living as Dandie Dinmont 
or Edie Ochiltree. But equally ill success 
has attended most efforts made with more 
elaborate precautions. 
‘‘Rsmond”’ is a miracle of imitative art. 
The costumes and scenery are perfect. It 
is scarcely possible for the keenest-scented 
critic to unearth an anachronism. The age, 
moreover, to which it applies is one not too 
far removed from us to allow us to sympa- 
thize with the motives and the fortunes of 
the actors. And yet it seems to us that the 
success was obtained at the expense of smoth- 
ering the vitality of the book. Though in 
many respects exquisitely written, it is the 
work of a man working under restraint ; he 
excites our wonder, like the Messrs. Daven- 
port performing on the banjo. It is not that 
their performance is by any means a miracle 
of musical art, but it is strange that they 
should be able to play at all when they are 
tied hand and foot. Thus no man, woman, 
or child in ‘“‘ Esmond” ever says anything 
that he or she might not have said in the 
reign of Queen Anne. But, after all, they 
are modern characters in more or less dis- 
guise, and afraid of their disguise slipping 
off; they have to step carefully, lest it should 
appear that they are mere impostors, sneak- 
ing about a century and a half before their 
birth. Esmond is a Pendennis of the eigh- 
teenth century, but in the transition all the 
little roughnesses and angularities which are 
the best indications of his character seem to 
have been rubbed off or concealed by his dis- 
guise. The difficulty is enormous of finding 
modes of displaying character when they 
must not involve anachronisms, and when, if 
they are not anachronisms, your readers will 
probably miss their point. But upon the 
use made of the smaller indications of char- 
acter all the delicacy of novel-writing de- 
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The extreme difficulty of writing an histori- 
cal novel which shall be at onge correct in all 
the little points of keeping, and vigorous in 
its description of character is obvious. The 
mind of the writer must be thoroughly satu- 
rated with a severe course of antiquarian 
knowledge as the first preliminary. He must 
afterwards execute a series of tours de force, 
to keep himself in the correct attitude through 
every consecutive sentence of his book. If 
this is not enough to quench his ardor, he 
will have the pleasant reflection that the 
truer he is to his model the more remote he 
will become from the sympathies of his read- 
ers. ‘The temptation to introduce some touch 
of modern, and therefore inappropriate, sen- 
timent is almost irresistible. The difficulty 
becomes still more obvious on considering the 
cause of success of most of the eminently 
successful modern novels. The great charm 
of them is that they convey pleasently the 
results of personal observation and sometimes 
of personal experience. They are, for the 
most part, thinly disguised memoirs by con- 
temporaries or autobiographies. Miss Aus- 
ten is a remarkable instance of effect pro- 
duced by merely noting down the commonest 
sights with aneye guided by delicate powers 
of observation. The daily gossip of the most 
uninteresting class of society in the dreariest 
villages, in one of the most prosaic periods 
of history, is strangely converted into a work 
of exquisite art. Miss Bronté may be taken 
to represent the autobiographical novelist. 
The life of a governess at Brussels, or of a 
girl in an orphan school in Yorkshire, does 
not suggest a very exciting programme ; yet 
the extraordinary keenness with which she had 
felt the position herself enabled her to make 
all England follow breathlessly the adven- 
tures of Jane Eyre or Lucy Snow. If Miss 
Bronté had written about any other subjec 
than herself, her books would probably have 
never got toa second edition. It would be 
easy to trace, in the best novels of the day, 
how many pieces owe their merit to the fact 
that they describe the novelist himself in 
masquerade ; they have something of the in- 
terest of confessions, without disgusting us 
by obviously morbid sentiment. If we sub- 
stracted all the descriptions which are in 
fact veiled accounts of the writer’s own ex- 
perience and observation, we should reduce 
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the best novels to an empty husk. The story 
might remain, but the characters would be- 
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come blank lay-figures. And this is what 
historical novelists for the most part under- 
take todo. The whole of thescenery, in the 
widest sense, must be supplied from the mem- 
ory, not of things, but of books. In other 
words, the writer must reproduce for us, not 
living impressions, but cram. We cannot | 
but feel this even in reading that remarkable 
book, ‘* Romola.’’ It is admirably written, 
and the conception of many of the characters 
is really poetical. But it is given to no one 
to move quite freely in such fetters. We 
often feel painful that the necessity of a wary 
avoidance of anachronisms acts as a heavy con- 
straint upon the writer, It is especially in 
the humorous parts, which require the most 
spontaneous effort, that this burden makes 
itself felt. There is a heavy fall from the 
natural wit of Mrs. Poyser to the elaborate 
facetiousness which stands for practical jok- 
ing in Florence in the Middle Ages. In short, 
in writing novels, the work should come from 
a full mind, not from one diligently furnished 
with information for the purpose ; and every 
artificial impediment to action should be 
thrown to the winds. It is rare, indeed, to 
find any one whose knowledge is equal to the 
task of writing an historical novel, and who. 
prefers it to writing a history. 

Thus far we have spoken of the evils which 
this unnatural combination of arts produces 
upon the novelist. The evil of spoiling a 
few novels may not perhaps be a very great 
one, when we consider what bountiful pro- 
vision nature has made for keeping up the 
species. It is, however, always annoying to 
see great powers thrown away,—to see an 
artist endeavoring to paint with a broom in- 
stead of a brush, or 2 musician elaborately 
performing upon the marrowbones and cleav- 
er. If historical novels, except in rare cir- 
cumstances, are an illegitimate form of art, 
it is desirable to warn off from the path any 
one who could do well in the more direct 
way. The evil, however, does not end in 
its effect upon romance; it is, perhaps, felt 
more strongly in its reaction upon history. 
If, as we have said, an historical novel is 
per sea bad thing, it does not require much 
argument to show that it can at least do no 








good asa history. If it is dull as a novel, it 
is certainly stupid as a means of conveying 
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information. In the good bookséy which our 
infant minds were occasionally instructed, the 
story might be inferior to that of ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe ’’ or the ** Arabian Nights,” the mor- 
ality of which excellent works is simply non- 
existent. But they were considered in the 
light of a sweetener to secure the reception of 
a nauseous moral, otherwise liable to total 
and decided rejection. Still the artistic su- 
periority of the ‘* Arabian Nights ’’ remained 
incontestable, and we always wished that we 
might be allowed to keep the medicine and 
the lump of sugar separate. We would 
rather trust to illustrating bygone manners 
and customs out of histories, and leave novels 
to pursue their only legitimate aim of caus- 
ing the maximum amount of pleasure. 

The positive evil which novels inflict upon 
history is too obvious to require illustration. 
We might deduce examples enough from 
modern historians to show an occasional con- 
fusion in their minds between two provinces 
which they should be anxious to keep dis- 
tinct. The historical style approximates only 
too often to the novelist’s. A novelist is 
bound to be omniscient. He can account for 
the secret strings that pull all his puppets. 
Historians think themselves bound to con- 
struct a theory of-the character of every 
noted man, as an anatomist infers a bird 
from its shin bone. A novelist throws in 
pretty little touches of scenery at every 
available corner of his work. Some histo- 
rians are equally fond of drawing hypothet- 
ical pictures of what probably happened if 
the winds and the waves behaved with a due 
sense of propriety. But to pursue this sub- 
ject into any detail would be to review cer- 
tain modern writers who have shown such 
skill in fusing the two arts that, if they sue- 
ceeded, the boundaries might be entirely 
obliterated. Novelists have done enough in 
impressing upon us their views of history. 
Most people’s information about the reign of 
Richard I. is taken as exclusively from Scott 
as their views about Henry IV. come from 
Shakspeare. In both cases, the impressions 
made are so lively that it is hard for any one 
to form a correct picture of the reality. But 
historians should remember that to rival the 
brilliancy of the effect it is necessary to use 
colors of yery doubtful permanence. 





